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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It is impossible for a foreigner to gauge correctly 
the significance of the enthusiastic reception of Marshal 
Hindenburg in Berlin. He is a dignified figure, even 
heroic when compared with the black-coated rabble 
who have thrust themselves into the empty seats of the 
mighty. It is probable that Hindenburg was rather a 
figure-head and that Ludendorff was the brains: still 
the mob cannot know that. And compared with the 
Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Zimmermanns, the von 
Jagows, who let Germany into the war, the conduct of 
the Ludendorffs and the Hindenburgs, who fought their 
best to get her out of it, shows favourably. The re- 
sponsibility for beginning the war undoubtedly rests on 
the Kaiser and his Chancellor and the Foreign Office. 
Most Germans, we fancy, realise by this time that the 
Kaiser was an excitable megalomaniac, without any 
real military or political ability, and that the Crown 
Prince was an idle fribble. Neither of them is likely 
to return: but it is quite possible that Hindenburg 
might be chosen Dictator, especially if there should be « 
second revolution. 


We learn from the Memoirs of Admiral Tirpitz that 
in the opening months of 1915 the Germans were just 
as short of munitions as we were. The Admiral 
laments that there was a shortage of heavy munitions 
and ‘‘no means of manufacturing them.” It will be 
remembered that this was the time when Lord North- 
cliffe attacked Mr. Asquith, and Lord Kitchener, for 
failure of duty in providing munitions; and Mr. Lloyd 
George when making himself Minister of Munitions in 
May tacitly acquiesced in the blame thrown back on the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. Yet all the while 
the Germans were in the same plight as ourselves ! 
Nobody could have foreseen the enormous consumption 
of shells. Another striking thing in the letters attached 
as an Appendix to the Memoirs is that von Tirpitz and 
a great many other of the bigwigs were dying to get 
rid of the Kaiser’s command as early as 1915, and 
seriously consulting whether he couldn’t be induced to 
go on the sick list! At the same time (May, 1915) the 
Germans were earnestly discussing how to make peace. 


blow, but for another reason. 


The Tirpitz Memoirs reveal another fact which con- 
victs Mr. Lloyd George of one of the greatest political 
blunders, if not of the blackest piece of disloyalty, com- 
mitted during the war. The lightning march on Paris 


having failed, the Germans determined in 1916 to make 
a separate peace with Russia. For this purpose, 
Stiirmer, German in blood and strongly pro-German in 
sympathies, was worked for all he was worth. The 
Tsar was offered the most tempting terms, freedom of 
the Dardanelles, suzerainty at Constantinople, and 
above all a guarantee of his dynasty, which was even 
then seen to be in danger. Nicholas resisted all these 
offers indignantly, and remained true to his Allies, Eng- 
land and France. It was only when they were re- 
buffed by the Tsar that the Germans went on the other 
tack, and despatched Trotsky to Petrograd. How did 
Mr. Lloyd George, who became Prime Minister in De- 
cember, 1916, repay the Tsar’s loyalty to the Entente? 
By abandoning him to the revolutionaries; by allowing 
him to be arrested in his own train; and by congratulat- 
ing the rascals who deposed him. 


We do not often agree with The Times, but we find 
ourselves unable to dissent from its description of the 
Prime Minister’s speech on Russia as “‘ pitiable.’’ Mr. 
Lloyd George appears as a man who wrings his hands 
over the ruin of which he is the author. Why is Russia 
(and for that matter Central and Eastern Europe) a 
spectacle and a show, the torn and bleeding corpse of 
her former self? Why is Bolshevism, the worst form 
of murderous tyranny ever seen in the world, now 
triumphant? Because England and France encour- 
aged thé revolutionists of 1917: because they refused to 
lift a finger to protect the Tsar. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in defending our too-late policy in Russia, on which we 
have spent 100 millions, talked much of supporting 
those who had trusted us, and of honourable obliga- 
tions to our allies. Why did he not think of all that 
in 1917, when he knew that the Tsar’s dynasty and life 
were in danger ? 


The Republican senators, assisted by a few Demo- 
crats, have killed the League of Nations. So much is 
clear: though whether the Treaty of Peace, together 
with the reparation and indemnity clauses, wiil have 
to be remade is not at present certain. We are glad 
of it, not only because the fatuous idealism of Messrs. 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. As- 
quith and others has received a severe if not a mortal 
We are convinced that 
the binding and far-reaching and omnipresent obliga- 
tions of the League would have created friction between 
England and America. After more than a century of 
ill-will and misunderstanding, the British and the 
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Americans have come to respect one another, and to 
recognise each other’s strength. So far as newspapers 
and speeches can do the trick, they have come to like 
and admire one another. Why not leave it at that? 


The American Senators who, judging by the last 
elections, represent the majority of the nation, have 
envisaged the situation with much common sense and 
clearness of vision. A big war, a war between any of 
the Great Powers, viz., England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Russia, is physically impossible until a 
new generation has grown up, that is, thirty or forty 
years hence. ‘‘ Why tie our hands as to what we may 
do in thirty years? Small wars between semi-barbar- 
ous peoples in Eastern Europe and Asia there will un- 
doubtedly be. But why should we Americans bother 
about them? Why should we police Armenia? Or 
interfere in the revolutions of Central Europe?’’ So 
argue the Americans, and we think that they are right. 


We publish an article on the Senate and the League, 
which takes a different view from our own as expressed 
in these Notes. It is written by one who was. present 
in Paris right through the negotiations which ended in 
the Peace Treaty and the Covenant. His opinion is, 
therefore, entitled to weight, and we are always glad to 
present both sides of a public question. Our corres- 
pondent cherishes the hope, perhaps we might say the 
belief, that the Republicans in the Senate will not push 
matters to the point of standing out of the League of 
Nations, and that they will whittle down the reserva- 
tion. Even if he be right, it is evident that for the 
practical purpose of enforcing the will of the League, 
America cannot be counted on. The League of Na- 
tions, without the United States, will then be merely 
an Alliance, like the Holy Alliance, and many others, 
with the object of preserving the Balance of Power. 


The defeat of Languet and the revolutionary Social- 
ists, though welcome, should not be surprising news 
to those who know the France of to-day. Paris is no 
longer France, owing to facility of locomotion; and 
though the large towns, Paris, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, 
have a considerable revolutionary sediment, there is no 
more Conservative peasantry in the world than the 
French. We doubt whether the revolutions of 1848 and 
1871 could be repeated. What Tennyson called ‘‘ the 
red fool-fury of the Seine ’’ is confined to the quays and 
the boulevards. The French are sentimental and excit- 
able over such words as gloire, patrie. honneur, la 
France; but when it comes to cold cash, there is not a 
more rational, clear-headed, and tenacious person than 
the Frenchman, especially in the provinces. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, we believe England is more obnoxious 
to revolutionary Socialism than France, because there 
is still in England a landed aristocracy and upper and 
middle classes entrenched deep in inherited possessions. 


It is astonishing that the two most revolutionary 
measures, not of the twentieth century, but of British 
history, the enfranchisement of eight million women 
and the partition of the United Kingdom, should have 
been entrusted to the hands of Mr. Walter Long. His 
warmest admirers would hardly claim to place Mr. 
Long at the head of the small class of constructive, or 
destructive, statesmen. He is supposed to stand for 
the tradition of the Tory fox-hunter. Yet Dryasdust, 
poring a hundred years hence over Acts of Parliament, 
will be forced to the conclusion that the foundations of 
the new world were laid by the unflinching revolu- 
tionist, Mr. Walter Long, whose ancestor, he will not 
fail to note, sat in Cromwell’s House of Commons. 


Sir Sidney Low only states half the truth when he 
ascribes high prices to scarcity of commodities. High 
wages are the other half of the truth. It is a fact that 
products are scarce owing to the killing and disable- 
ment of ten or twelve million men, and the devastation 
of large portions of the earth’s surface. But it is also 
a fact that food and clothes are dearer than they need 
be, owing to the exorbitant wages drawn by coal- 
miners, railwaymen, dock-labourers, and agricultural 
labourers. It costs more to rear and bring poultry, fish, 
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and meat to market than ever before; and the wages de- 
manded by the dole-supported unemployed prevent 
farmers and others from producing more. If a Dictator 
were to decree the halving of wages to-morrow, the 
prices would fall fast enough. 


Another result of the unreasonably high wages 
demanded is the substitution of women who will 
take less than men. A great many people have 
been waiting in the hope that by November they 
would be able to get women as domestic servants. 
They may as well abandon that hope once for all. 
For the reason given above, a great many women 
are being absorbed by industrial occupations, and 
the residue simply refuse to return to domestic service. 
It can hardly be the dole that is keeping them away 
from the kitchen and the laundry, for the dole to civilian 
women is now stopped, and for ex-service women it is 
only 15s. a week. Class-hatred, insubordination, the 
unhealthy excitement of war amours, have destroyed 
domestic service as the basis of civilisation, and unless 
we are allowed to import Chinese, or South Sea is- 
landers, nobody but millionaires and proletariat . will 
be able to survive. 


We don’t pretend to be sorry about Mr. ‘‘ Pussy- 
foot’’ Johnson’s black eye; you can’t have the crown 
without the cross of glory. All fanatics wish to be 
martyrs, and we imagine that no one was more de- 
lighted than Mr. Johnson by the Strand procession. 
But we warn Mr. ‘‘Pussyfoot’’ that his treatment by 
the students is mere drawing-room badinage compared 
with what he may experience if he ventures into the 
industrial districts of the North. This attempt on the 
part of the American Prohibitionists to capture Britain 
shows great ignorance or want of imagination. Na- 
tional habits and customs are formed mainly by climatic 
conditions. The climate of the Northern American 
Continent is so dry and the air so light that many 
people can dispense with alcohol. In the damp, heavy 
climate of the British Isles beer and spirits are neces- 
sary as tonics. The Americans are as excitable as the 
British are phlegmatic for the same reason. 


The second report of the Dardanelles Commission 
has been long kept back, at which we are not surprised, 
for its production at a time when feeling was excited 
might have had serious results. It is sorry reading, 
and reveals blundering from top to bottom, from Lords 
Kitchener and Fisher and Sir James Wolfe Murray at 
Whitehall to Sir lan Hamilton at Lemnos, and Gen- 
erals Hunter-Weston, Stopford, Hammersley, and Sit- 
well on the scene of action. The Report raises a very 
old question for soidiers, apparently insoluble, namely, 
whether a commanding officer ordered to carry out an 
operation which he believes to be impossible with the 
forces at his disposal ought to obey, or wait for rein- 
foreements. Sir lan Hamilton asked for more troops, 
but instead of getting them he received from Lord 
Kitchener a command to carry out the operation at ali 
costs. Does this clear Sir lan Hamilton of responsi- 
bility, or blame? It is a nice point. | We remember 
the charge of the Light Brigade. 


What was conceived originally as a combined attack 
of Navy and Army became a series of attacks by the 
Navy, and when these failed, a series of attacks by the 
Army, which also failed. The Navy began bombarding 
the forts in November, 1914: renewed the attack in 
February, 1915; and finally in March, 1915, made a 
third assault which cost them six ships. Of course this 
gave the Germans and the Turks ample time to fortify 
and man the Peninsula: and Admiral de Robeck re- 
ported to General Hamilton that the flat trajectory 
firing of the ships could do nothing against an enemy 
lying in trenches. Considering the slaughter and the 
suffering, we owe the deepest gratitude to the Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders that they never murmured 
or uttered a word of protest against the Imperial 
Government. At last the High Commissioner of New 
Zealand is unmuzzled, and no one will judge Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie’s supplementary report to be too 
strongly worded. 


| 
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Sir Thomas Mackenzie thinks that the forcing of the 
Dardanelles was ‘‘ a practicable proposition,’’ provided 
it was carried out by a combined naval and military 
attack, and after adequate preparation. He condemns 
the preliminary bombardment of the forts by the Navy 
in November, 1914, without consulting the War Coun- 
cil, as *‘ an almost irreparable mistake,’’ and expresses 
scornful surprise that the Imperial General Staff should 
have entered the war unprepared with any concerted 
plan of operations against the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus, always of ‘‘ vital strategic importance ’’ to 
Britain. In this everybody will agree. Perhaps the 
passage which will be read with most sorrow and 
shame, is that which tells of Sir lan Hamilton’s request 
for more troops being put aside from May 17th till 
June 7th, whilst the politicians were shuffling the cards. 
Those fateful three weeks were so occupied with the 
break-up of the Asquith Government and the formation 
of the Coalition, that apparently Sir Ilan Hamilton’s 
despatch was unread ! 


At the close of the election campaign at Plymouth 
the following dialogue is reported to have taken place 
between Lady Astor and Mr. Foot, the Liberal candi- 
date. 

‘‘Mr. Foot: I am a better authority than Lady Astor. 

i have seven children and she has only six.’’ ‘* Lady 
Astor: But I haven’t finished yet.’’ (Laughter). 
‘* Mr. Foot: Neither have I.’’ (More laughter). 
How delicate! How witty! But Lady Astor might 
have gone ‘‘ one better’’ than Mr. Foot, and said that 
she had had two husbands while he had only one wife. 
It is a pity this sparkling repartee was omitted. Per- 
haps the newspapers failed to report it. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who is uneasy about the birth-rate in the 
upper classes, may possibly be consoled by this proof 
that sexual capacity is regarded as a title to political 
confidence. 


To the assistance of young Mr. Harmsworth at the 
Isle of Thanet election there appeared at the eleventh 
hour ‘‘plain, blank Bottomley,’’ who said three note- 
worthy things. That a man of 21 has not much to 
learn was the first. Indeed we know some men of 60 
who have much to learn, and we regard a boy of 21 as 
a dangerous law-maker, because he is too conceited to 
know that he is ignorant. Young men think that old 
men are fools, but old men know that young men are. 
Mr. Harmsworth, so plain blank Bottomley told us, has 
vowed the consecration of his life to avenging the mur- 
der of two brothers. As there are at least 800,000 
people who are in the same position as Mr. Harms- 
worth, the prospects of the brotherhood of man are 
black. Thirdly, we learn that in two years’ time the 
King will send for plain, blank Bottomley, and request 
him to form ‘‘a business Government.’’ The King 
may call on Mr. Bottomley to form a Government, and 
it may be plain and it may be blank, but why it should 
be a business Government we cannot imagine. 


The Great War differed from all others in this, that 
the armies were not professional, but national. As Mr. 
Stephen Graham tells us in ‘A Private in the Guards,’ 
Tommy was the British working-man in khaki, and we 
get a strong light on his mental and moral condition. 
His good points are fairly set down, his cheerfulness 
under hardship, his comradeship (‘‘ | would always help 
a pal’), his good humour, and great courage. But his 
coarseness, his callousness, his selfishness, all these are 
set down too. He has read literally nothing; Shake- 
speare and Dickens are mere names: the idea that he 
knows the Bible or cares about the padres is a myth. 
He prefers picture papers; if he does read a paper it is 
John Bull; if he will look at a novel, it is by Charles 
Garvice or Florence Warden. His ‘‘ culture,” ie., his 
jokes and his sentiment, is that of the music-halls. 
After reading this book, one begins to understand how 
it is that ‘* the hero ’’ abroad is transformed into the 
striker at home. 


War always was and always will be a wholly bru- 
talising thing. But owing to there having been five 
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million citizens forced to join it, the brutality has be- 
come diffused through our national life in an after- 
math of hustling. Mr. Graham tells the story of a 
dead officer’s boots exciting the cupidity of a couple of 
serjeants, who were seated behind the upturned feet in 
a limber waggon. ‘‘ Why should he be buried in such 
good boots? ete. And then comes the advice, Well, 
you must look after yourself, for nobody else will look 
after you in the Army.’’ ‘‘Yes, that’s true.’’ This 
war-brutality is rampant in the streets, the shops, the 
trams, the tubes, where it’s every man or woman for 
him or herself. It is shown by the ferocity with which 
motor vehicles of every kind are driven as if foot-pas- 
sengers were phantoms. It is shown by the want of 
consideration for children and old people. Servants 
won't take places where there are children—they are 
such a nuisance; or-where there are invalids—they are 
so much trouble. God help the old and the infirm in 
the new world! 


The political and industrial trouble in Egypt is 
ascribed to the delay in the despatch of Lord Milner’s 
Mission. Why Lord Milner doesn’t start, we don’t 
know; but the riots in Egypt are the contagion of the 
idleness and insubordination that are running round the 
world. Lord Allenby has published a soothing mani- 
testo, explaining that the Milner Mission is merely in- 
quisitive and consultative, and that the ultimate inten- 
tion is to confer self-government on Egypt. The 
Egyptians are as unfit for self-government as the In- 
dians, and the only result will be to subject the small 
European class and the fellaheen to the misrule of as 
bad a bureaucracy as there is in the world, the old 
pacha class, the residuum of Turkish tyranny. Whai 
the British, Italian, French, and American subjects in 
Cairo and Alexandria will say to being handed over to 
Egyptian officialdom, we can’t predict: the fellaheen 
wil certainly become more restiess than ever. Mean- 
while cotton and land are at very high prices, and the 
fellah buys every feddan that comes into the market. 


Sir Robert Horne and the House of Commons are to 
be congratulated on their decision to stop the unem- 
ployment doles to civilian men and women at once. We 
don’t agree with the Minister for Labour that the abuse 
of this new and most demoralising form of outdoor- 
relief has been exaggerated. If he had visited Ireland, 
or some of the towns on the East and South Coast, he 
would not say so. We cannot include the Government 
in our compliments, for Mr. Bonar Law refused to take 
the responsibility of stopping the doles, but shuffled the 
decision off the Government’s shoulders on to those ot 
the House of Commons. And this is called *‘ leading”’ 
Parliament and governing the country! The present 
Government has the largest majority that we can re- 
member; yet they are so frightened of the press, the 
trade unions, and the anarchists, that they take the 
Government whips off a division on doles. Was there 
ever such weakness? Much to its credit the House 
decided to stop the doles by 217 votes to 123. 


So far as we understand Sir Robert Horne’s figures, 
as muddled by The Times report, the taxpayers have 
during the last few months been supporting an army 
of strikers by doles. When Sir Robert Horne was 
asked by Sir Edward Carson whether the number give 
of those in receipt of unemployment doles included 
those who are receiving out-of-work donation by reason 
of the strikes he made the following reply: ‘* the 
figures included those who were receiving unemploy- 
ment pay by reason of the strikes, although, of course, 
it did not mean that any strikers got unemployment 
pay.’’ The Minister for Labour should mercifully re- 
member that the average Southron is neither a meta- 
physician nor a lawyer, and that his words are hard to 
interpret. We give them up, and only note that de- 
mobilised soldiers, whose year’s unemployment pay has 
expired without their finding work, are to receive 20s. a 
week for 18 out of the 26 weeks between now and 
March, and that a few women, who were attached to 
service corps, are to receive 15s. a week for a similar 
period. 
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HAS AMERICA KILLED THE LEAGUE? 


HE repudiation of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations by the American Senate is the penultimate 
chapter of a story amazing beyond the ordinary _re- 
sources of exclamation. We cry with Celia, ‘‘ O won- 
Geriul, wonderful, and most wonderful! and yet again 
wonderiul, and after that, out of all whooping.”’ 

A great and responsible nation sends its President to 
Paris as plenipotentiary to negotiate a peace which is 
to settle the affairs of the world. Meeting the Euro- 
pean nations in council, this spokesman of the Ameri- 
can people insists that the imstitution of a League to be 
known as the League of Nations is the most urgent and 
necessary step to be considered. The older nations, 
ot without misgiving, accept this ruling. The Cove- 
t of the League is drawn. It forms the first part 
the Treaty of Peace, and the whole of the Treaty 
hich iollows is drafted in the supposition that the 
League will come into being as soon as peace is ratified 


and Geal with scores of international problems, admin- 
istrative, political, financial, economic, and territorial, 
expressly put under its jurisdiction and care. The 
Treaty ts accepted by the enemy and signed by all the 
plenipotentiaries. Then, after exasperating delays and 
much uncertainty, the American Senate adopts a num- 
ber of reservations which virtually destroy the Cove- 
nant The United States reserve the sole right to 
determine what questions shail be regarded as domestic 
guestions. These questions must not on any pretext 
be submitted to the League. The United States will 
tolerate no international meddling in South America, 
though certain South American States are among the 
iginal members of the League. The United States 
will not guarantee the territorial integrity of any Euro- 
pean nation. Thus, clause by clause, the Covenant 
bh was drawn under the eyes of the American 
President and signed by him on behalf of the American 
people, 1s torn up by the American Senate, also acting 

behali of the American people. Clearly the Ameri- 
can Constitution was not planned to encourage the 
United States to take a dignified and responsible part 


im international politics. 


Or 


Jt is too early yet to say that America has killed the 
League. President Wilson will not accept the reserva- 
tions as drafted by the Senate. There will be a further 
playing lor position between the parties and it is quite 
possible that the Treaty will even now be ratified in a 
lorm generally acceptable. The position of the Euro- 


pean Powers is simple enough. A Treaty of Peace has 
been drafted and signed, and is awaiting formal ratifi- 
aluon by the United States. The Covenant of the 
ifague is an integral part of the Treaty, and without 
ut all the most delicate questions dealt with in the 
Treaty will have to be negotiated afresh, and a new 


y will have to be drafted ab initio. If the United 
>iales ratifies the Treaty, it ratifies the League, and the 
0 arises as to how far the European Powers are 


bound to take note of reservations entered against cer- 
auses of the Treaty by a municipal assembly of 
of the signatories. li the United States desire 
hese reservations to be internationally valid, they will 
ably notily the other signatories of the Treaty, 
and the position will be cleared up finally by an ex 
hange of views, which will result in a further com 
Promise The only alternative is for the United States 
to reject the Treaty altogether, and to negotiate a new 
gue with the German Government on purely American 
oe This is almost unthinkabl It is more pro 
vable that the proposals of the Senate will be modified 
é » permit of America’s adhesion to the Leagus 
i ats essentials with pro forma reservations kept dis 
reetly in the background. 
Ihe attitude of the American public to the League is 
comprehensible enough. Under continued provocation 
merica entered into a European War which compelled 
her 19 play an international part wholly against he: 
traditions Naturally there is a4 strony reaction 
against the novel principles to which the war has com 
outed her. The facts, however, are against the 


recovery Of her happy isolation, and, once the 


League is constituted, however modestly and tenta- 
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tively, the international view will gradually prevail. 
America will necessarily be a cautious participator at 
the start, but she will soon awaken to the facts. All 
that we require for a beginning is that the League 
should take over the duties entrusted to it by the Treaty. 
So long as America ratifies the Treaty, the League can 
safely be left to look after itself. 

Of an ultimate ratification on these lines there would 
be no reasonable doubt, if it were not for the party 
issue. The hatred of the American Republicans for 
President Wilson may be measured by the fact that 
they are straining to ruin the work whereby his reputa- 
tion will stand or fall at a time when he is lying sick 
and defenceless. The rancour excited by the President 
is the Nemesis of his amazing conduct in 1918. Depart- 
ing to represent his country at an international confer- 
ence, he took no one into his confidence. He would let 
neither his friends nor his enemies know what he in- 
tended to do. He went to Paris in priestly isolation. 
There accompanied him a_ personal friend (Colonel 
House), a civil servant (Mr. Lansing), and a Republi- 
can, who had no real political influence and was not 
likely to oppose him effectively (Mr. White). He left 
behind him several important domestic questions await- 
ing settlement, but he left no formally constituted 
deputy, and almost no instructions. The President’s 
mind, as he left for Europe, would be a fascinating 
subject for one of Browning’s monologues. Spiritual 
pride and the habit of command, encouraged by months 
of unprecedented autocracy, had for the moment 
blinded the watchful politician. He miscalculated the 
strength of those he was mortally offending, and for 
the moment he almost forgot that blessed word, democ- 
racy. Congress, however, did not forget. The oppo- 
sition, fostered by ins&lt and neglect, grew in his ab- 
sence and virtually unseated him at the elections. The 
very circumstance on which his power was based turned 
against him in the end. He had surrounded himself 
with tools, because he could endure no opposition. He 
required such obedience as no first-rate man will offer 
to another. His party was as contemptible in 
its intellectual resources as the Tories in 1906. 
We read the result to-day in the victory of 
Senator Lodge, a _ politician who, basing him- 
self upon a genuine public feeling in America 
against a policy of European adventure, has placed the 
President in a position as humiliating as any in history. 
What a tale is here of the pride which goeth before a 
fall! Less than a year ago President Wilson was re- 
ceiving the homage of Europe. He was the political 
evangelist whose message was so clearly divine that 
he could put on one side the littke men who troubled 
his serene perception of what was wrong with the world. 
To-day he lies sick at Washington and all he can 
hope for from the little men who at one time pocketed 
their wrongs is the hardest bargain they can drive with 
him compatible with the interests of their country. 

No one can fail to be moved and fascinated by this 
dramatic political story; but the story must not divert 
us from the sober facts of the position, — It is hardly 
likely that the American public at large will endorse 4 
refusal to ratify the Treaty, and if, as is likely, the 
Democrats will not accept the Treaty with the Senate’s 
reservations as they stand, some intermediate formula 
will have to be found, We do not, however, venture 
to dogmatise. American politics are too mysterious. 
We need certainly make no apology for not knowing 
what is likely to happen next. We can hardly claim 
to know more than the plenipotentiaries at Paris, who 
presumably had the most authentic information at their 
disposal regarding the President's position as his coun- 


iry's representative. These gentlemen aceepted the 
President's signature and regarded ratification as a 
mere formality Let us hope that their conduct was 


not purely the result of a want of foresight, but was 
rather due to a deeper reading of the position than is 
possible for the less instructed, 


|The above is written by one who followed the nego- 
tiations in Paris from start to finish, We agree with 
much, but not all of it, as we explain in the Notes. 
Ep. S.R.] 
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2z November igig 
INDIA FOR THE AG: TATOR. 


i hits Jomt Committee of the Lords and Commons 
ippointed to consider the Government of India Bill, 
has now presented its Report, together with the Bill as 
amended, No time is to be lost, if the country mtends 
io keep a vigilant eye upon the stupendous experiment 
io which it 1s asked to set its seal. it is notoriously 
difficult to obtain any serious attention for Indian af- 
iairs m the House of Commons. The nation at large 
is proud of its Indian Empire, and long habit, fostered 
by a great tradition, has given it confidence im its ad- 
ministration. Has it realiy taken to heart the fact that 
the very foundations of that Empire are about to be 
made the subject of a hazardous scheme of revolution ’ 
kvery step in that direction may lead us far down a 
slippery slope; and no step, however rash, once taken 
can be retraced. 

[t is easy to summarize the recent course of Indian 
politics. We have run many risks from the unwary 
schemes of politicians, to whom the accident of party 
has given an opportunity of applying their sublime 
ignorance. But never were these risks so great as 
when the fate of India was placed im the hands of a 
pedantic doctrinaire of the type of Lord Morley. The 
tact that he is experimenting on a region he does not 
know never gives pause to the true doctrimaire. Cer- 
tain theories of representative Government were fixed 
axioms to the l’arty of which Lord Morley was an orna- 
ment. They stood upon a plane of sanctity so high 
that to doubt their universal applicability was a heresy 
iwainst that Party's political creed. Elective Assem- 
vives were therefore scattered amongst the Provinces 
ot india, and the toiling millions of agrarian workers 
vere bidden to fall down and worship the idol which 
Lord Morley had set up. Talking shops, well-stocked 
with the best products of an alien education, repre- 
sented by babus and intriguing journalists, were to 
work out the salvation of the three hundred silent mil- 
ions, for whose welfare we have assumed, and have so 
aobly maintained, the responsibility. 

That was in 1g0g._ It was not likely that things 
would remain long in the chrysalis state. The handful 
of literates rejoiced in their opportunities; but naturally 
they soon found that talking and criticising without 
effective power did not give them all the influence they 
wished and hoped for. The edge of their critical 
veapons became sharpened, and it was ne wonder that 
they wished to use that edge effectively. lt would be 
tedious to recount the course of events and the ever- 
inereasing acrimony of discontent and intrigue which 
resulted, and which might easily have been predicted 
‘rom Lord Morley's scholastic experiments. [t is 
is enough to say that, after a tew years, there was bux 
oae verdict on these Morley-Minto reforms, a verdict 
common to those who had welcomed them as well as 
those who had opposed them, They were pronounced 
to be a dismal tailure, But they made further action 
necessary, and now we find them mace the excuse lor 
an experiment infinitely more dangerous. dur- 
ing the last five years has been the happy buating 
ground of the sell-constituted political reconstructer. 
We recognise the honest zeal of these young Montes- 
quieus; we respect their considerable ability; aad we 
look with kindly amusement upon the iavingible 
in their own intallibility which in less exalted voung 
men-—mipht earn the epithet of prig, 
under their survey, A brand-new scheme tor its ad 
ministration was propounded; and had already beoo 
diligently exploited, when the preseat Seeretary 
State resolved himsell to intervene neat the cole 
the Statesman, holding the balance among the taeor 
ists, but as himsell a Heaven-seat oreater al a aew and 
Utopian constitution, tle took ta as very 
junior partner the Gavernortieneral, and behwees 
them they published, as a Parliamentary paper, 4 Ver 
meritorious al which several features 
were borrowed from the seheme prepended by the 
Koights of the Round Table. 

It in not, however, alten that 
such as Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmstord, Rave 
chance of carrying ont they schemes as pragtigal ack 
ministvatars, that event does tt is fraught 
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with perd to the unfortunate vietims upen whom the 
experiment is to be tried. 

The form which the experiment is to take is untried 
m history, and so fantastic that it might have sprung 
from the brain of a philosopher of Laputa. Govern- 
ment in India, so far as the Provinces are concerned, is 
to be divided into water-tight compartments. For this 
strange device the name of Dualism or Diarchy 
has been found. Certain subjects are to be treated as 
“ Reserved,’” and for a time at least, the Officers re- 
sponsible to the British Parliament are to have the ad- 
ministration of these. But another and an indetermin- 
ate category is to be that of *‘ Transferred "* subjects, 
whieh are to be entrusted to [ndian Ministers, who are 
to be members of Legislative Assemblies. These As- 
semblies are to be ‘* popularity elected."' God save the 
mark! The popular constituencies are to number some 
five millions out of three hundred millions! The un- 
fortunate Governor is to drive two teams—his Execu- 
trve Couneil, responsible for the Reserved subjects, and 
his Indian Ministers, administering on entirely dit- 
ferent prineiples, and it may be with most hostile in- 
tent, the Transferred subjects. It is to be his task to 
make oi and vinegar mingte together. he fails, his 
will be the responsibility. The still more untortunate 
members of the Civil Service are to find themselves, 
as chance may will it, one day serving an officer who 
belongs to their own service, and is imbued with 
British ideas of honour and ot statesmanship; and the 
next, under the orders of an indian Minister, whose life 
may have been one long fight against these ideas, and 
whose aim it must be to coneiliate the support of the 
small clique of selfish intriguers with whom he is 
politically asseeiated. is not diffieuit to see 
might be the result of a scheme se (ancifui, and where 
are beund to be its dangers. Those who have intrigued 
so long, these who have spared no virulence of critrersm 
against the Indian Civil Service; those whose political 
stock-in-trade is dece:t and misrepresentation, are to be 
the instruments of working smoothiy a system oi ad- 
ministration which is unprecedented in the instory of 
the world, and which contains every element of endless 
and acrimonious striie. To make it work well wouid 
seem to them merely a method oi closing the door to 
mere compiete revolution. To use its oppertumitres vt 
friction is the surest way to accomplish ther avowed 
end of absolute Home Ruie. 

Yond all this is done im the name of demvcrati 
principle! Never was a more sacred charge laid upow 
a nation than that whieh rests upeu Engiand, to protec! 
the sdeet millions in india, whe knew nethag abeut, 
political theory, and the 
We shail 


and care less for, 
chicanertes of Radical cliques and doctrines. 


‘doubtless hear the Labour Party greeting this. new 


Revolutionary move as triumph of seit-determina 
tion "* and as @ crowning glory lor pure demeeracy. 
Let the nation shake itself [ree [rom party platitudes, 
and recogeise that in sanctiowing this new revolution 
it may be leaving a vast population, placed under its 
charge, and imstinetively trusting, by loag habits 
tradition, to the incorruptible rectitude of British rub 
and to its never failing protection, at the mercy ob 
varcgwest, the most prejudiced, and the most selfish of 
vhgarchies that ever existed in the world, 

Let the vation be true to its greatest trust aad wateh 
carelulix every provision of the rewolutioaary Ball, 
which, at the best, is a leap in the dark, and, at the 
worst, sound the kaeli of our Indian Bmpire. This 
is no Bilh to be passed in an empty House, aad crite 
cived by nothing more ellective than the sparse coir 
ments of an indifferent Press. 


EINSPREN’S REACTION ON PHILOSOPHY. 


is much to be regretted that, Professor Brasteu’s 
vew theory should haxe been expressed by, the au 
thor in so obscure a form. that even the learned in, as 
tronomy confess themselves in deubt as to the precise 
meaning of more than ove of his propositions, Exee 
in dealing with the properties of light, a plea for 
luckity is not altogether urelevant, 
The short point of the Einstein hypothesis is ow, 
however, sufficiently clear, and the Sobral. observa 
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tons appear to have substantiated its accuracy beyond 
reasonable doubt. The photographic plates of the 
heavens taken on the occasion of the eclipse of May 29 
last, show a shift of the light from the stars, which 
varies inversely according to the distance from the 
sun’s centre. The weight of evidence is against the 
view that this shift is caused by refraction, and_ it 
seems therefore certain that it must be regarded as due 
to gravitation. It may be added that the observations 
taken on the same date at Principe, although less satis- 
iactory on account of weather conditions, confirm the 
Sobral results. 

The technical and mathematical symbols in which 
these facts are recorded would be of little interest to 
the general reader, who is mainly concerned with the 
general effect of the new hypothesis on the fundamental 
conception of the universe, and its possible practical as 
well as its undoubted philosophic consequences. 

As regards its practical value, it is far too soon to 
speak definitely, but it is to be noted that Sir J. J. 
Thomson, who presided at the historic joint session oi 
the Royal and Astronomical Societies, which discussed 
the whole subject, predicted that the Einstein hypo- 
thesis would probably have a bearing on electrical 
theory; and it is hardly conceivable that any consider- 
able alteration in our views on the wide range of pro- 
blems affected by electricity would not react in the 
long run on electrical practice, which is still in its 
empiric stage. But the practical importance of new 
theoretic discoveries is seldom demonstrated, in the 
sense which applied commercial science recognises, for 
some considerable time after the theory has become the 
common property of the schools and the shops. 

The bearing of the discovery on philosophy is more 
unmediately evident. Light is shown to be deflected 
in its course through space by gravitation, and this de- 
flection is nearly twice as much as should occur on 
Newton's principles, which are therefore to that ex- 
tent superseded. This conclusion will necessarily 
cause a Change in the views which have been held as to 
the properties of the ether, and on that question the 
world will await with interest a more detailed state- 
ment of Sir Oliver Lodge’s views than he was able to 
compress into his brief communication to the Times a 
few days ago. But the new theory also supports the 
view that light has mass, and this connects it more defi- 
nitely with matter; and it adds greatly to the force of 
he contention, hitherto confined to metaphysics, that 
the conception of space has relative and not final 
reality. Moreover, if space is only relative, the 
parallel] assumption that time must be regarded as com- 
ing within the same category will also be to that extcni 
strengthened. 

The Einstein theory, therefore, appears in some de- 
gree to support the idealist school in philosophy; those 
who support the opposite view, which was, at least 
untid recently, more generally regarded as dominant. 
may perhaps be forgiven the sardonic reflection that 
he idealist philosophy has received so many buffeting» 
since Berkeley and Hegel that it desperately needs any 
buttress it can find. In that historic quarrel it would 
be prohiless to intervene; a more pertinent field already 
ies open, which may cause both parties to the ancicni 
metaphysical controversy to revise their current 
me. 


The world still seeks in vain the origin of life; the 


recent work by Professor Osborn, masterly though it 
was, was admittedly no more than a tentative contribu 
iO But it is gradually becoming evident that the 


question of the origin of life is in itself only a phase of 
a far larger problem, of the very elements of which we 
are still almost hopelessly ignorant. Consciousness 
appears to be an accident of life, possibly nothing mor 
than a chance and perhaps purely temporary derivative 
» outcrop of animate matter; life itself may also be 
nothing more than an accident of matter, scarcely sig- 
ificant enough or sufficiently widespread to affect in 
any appreciable way the general rOle of circumstance 
3ut if and when the origin of life has been discovered, 
he origin of matter, through which life flows, if it does 
ot actually derive from it—must still he sought before 
philosophy can speculate with much prospect of success 
an the final questions which await it, as to the purpose, 
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the possible purpose, of the universe and the constitu- 
tion of the Absolute. 

It is here that Professor Einstein has, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, added to the materials for philosophy. 
Space is relative in the cosmical as well as in the edi- 
torial sense, and light is partially at least conditioned 
by circumstance; in that respect it appears not to differ 
fundamentally from all matter, dead or living. Both 
are variable, alike in quality and degree; and _ inert 
matter, as analysed by geology, chemistry, and 
metallurgy, has almost as much variety as living 
matter. It has only not the faculty of internal and 
volitional variation which is the peculiar property of 
that which lives. 

But of what circumstance is matter the creature ? 
Does it obey a primary and fundamental law, imposed 
from without, or is it merely conditioned by habit which 
has become law, the resultant of volitionless action 
within ? 

The dilemma appears absolute. On the one hand, 
there is the traditional attitude that it is the Divine 
Will which *‘ moves the sun in heaven and all the 
stars’; on the other is the knowledge that circum- 
stance, which is all matter at rest and in motion, inert 
or temporarily alive, in space and in time, always 
follows a course which we call habit. 

Embryology and psychology have shown the 
strength of mental and physical habit in living species; 
it is akin to law in life—it is a sound philosophy which 
allows custom to be pleaded in our courts—and habit 
may indeed be the very foundation of that which we 
call law in living nature. A chance variation may be- 
come a habit, and that habit, fortified by circumstance, 
may become permanently stamped upon a new species; 
and that species, in obeying the custom of its ancestors, 
from which it can hardly escape, even if it desires, is 
said to obey natural law. 

The specialisation of living matter is due to variation 
stereotyped by habit. But lifeless matter has also 
variety and habit. The prehistoric granite differs 
from the flint which is built up out of the skeletons 
of sponges; if one may so put it, one mass of lifeless 
matter has established the habit of being granite, an- 
other of being flint. Both have certain common 
properties, and it was the recognition of this fact which 
led to the search for the transmutation of metals; but 
lifeless matter, being inert, is entirely controlled by 
habit, whereas living matter is only partially ruled by 
it. The habits of both, however, can readily be dis- 
turbed by external influence. | Domestication causes 
profound changes in the habits and structure of wild 
animals; and what we may call the domestication of 
coal or metals for human use likewise causes changes 
not less profound in lifeless matter. 

It is the fact that lifeless matter, like living matter, 
obeys law—the extent and meaning and operation of 
which, as Einstein has shown, we do not fully know, 
But was that law entirely imposed on matter from 
without by that utterly external force which we can 
only conceive of as God; or was it partially imposed by 
habit, originally perhaps the consequence of chance or 
accidental variety, but long since possessed of the un- 
challengeable force of unbreakable law through — the 
quality of inertia which is common to all matter, rela- 
tive in living matter, and absolute in lifeless matter? 

Is the law of yravitation the cause or the conse- 
quence of matter in motion? Did that law precede the 
motion of matter through space, or is it merely the 
acquired and long since invariable habit of matter in 
motion ? 

We cannot say, at present, We conceive of the 
universe as constructed on the fiat of an external au- 
thority, imposing an inalienable will on matter, Yet 
it becomes difficull to support that proposition without 
an exception after looking at the Asteroids, those piti- 
able broken worldlets which have failed, but are com- 
pelled to continue eternally in motion by the mere cir- 
cumstance, whethes « call it habit or law, that they 


are part of the solar system; unless, indeed, we sup- 
post that the fiat of external authority Cares only for the 
motion of matter, and nothing for its composition, Per- 


haps the stars are only hound a litthe more tightly than 
ourselves in the iron chain of cnvironment. 
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22 November 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT AT THE ALDWYCH. 


M R. ARNOLD BENNETT’S ‘< Sacred and 
LVI Profane Love ’ is a play for which we should like 
to be thankful. There is a great deal of shrewd wit in 
it, and the story runs easily from chapter to chapter. 
We are in contact with a man of intelligence who can 
do most things competently, and some things super- 
latively well. The play, however, is so false im its es- 
sentials and so superficial in its accidentals that we caa 
hardly avoid taking it rather as an instance of our au- 
thor’s limitations than his ability. There are, as we 
all know, two Mr. Bennetts. There is the novelist of 
the Five Towns, who records the minutest details of a 
middle class interior with an enthusiasm in which all his 
faculties are seriously engaged. This Mr. Bennett is 
something of a genius, whose work will probably have 
a place of honour reserved for it in the literary his- 
tories. There is another Mr. Bennett who is, as he 
himself confesses, no more than a clever literary trades- 
man. This Mr. Bennett sets out systematically to do 
what his contemporaries are doing; and he never fails 
to do it fairly well up to a point. Mr. Masefield writes 
tragedies for Miss Lillah McCarthy. Mr. Bennett 
writes ‘ Judith.’ Mr. Bernard Shaw writes satirical 
social comedies. Mr. Bennett writes one or two him- 
self. The mystical novel comes into vogue. Mr. Ben- 
nett writes ‘ The Glimpse.’ The public becomes un- 
usually susceptible to the quackery of self-improvement. 
Mr. Bennett long before Pelmanism was heard of writes 
‘How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day,” or * How 
to be an Author.’ Most contemporary men of letters 
dabble in criticism. Mr. Bennett writes in the weekly 
reviews and successfully plays the connoisseur without 
being found out. This Mr. Bennett is a very clever, 
enterprising and successful Mr. Bennett. He sets out 
to prove that he can do most things as well as anybody. 
and he proves it more or less to our satisfaction. In- 
cidentally he also proves that these things, so far as he 
was concerned, were not worth doing (except im so far 
as a man with Mr. Bennett's touching social ambitions 
must somehow manage to live up to them). 

ft is Mr. Bennett, the literary man of business, who 
has written ‘ Sacred and Profane Love.” One is 
tempted to say quite bluntly that Mr. Bennett im this 
play obviously does not know what he is talking about. 
We do not mean that Mr. Bennett personally knows 
nothing about love either sacred or profane, but that 
he deals with it imaginatively as we might imagine < 
deaf man to deal with music, or a blind man with 
colour. The play only shows signs of life when Mr. 
Bennett’s intelligence plays among things he has ob- 
served. Mr. Bennett shows considerable cunning ip 
imitating the fashionable gestures of emotion as prac- 
used by the modern school of novelists and dramatists, 
but there is no real feeling or intention in the emotional 
issues of the play from first to last; and in all the places 
where Mr. Bennett's intelligence and craft, super-pel- 
manistically cultivated, are inadequate to sustain him 
he writes like a clever school-child (boy or girt quite 
immaterial), At this moment his play becomes mani- 
festly ridiculous, even to an audience which usually 
takes the fashionable gesture for granted. We have 
never seen anything so silly on the stage as the first acy 


of * Sacred and Profane Love." Silly’ is noe a 
vague insult; it is the only possible word. The thing 
is just silly, and there is no more to be sail. A popular 
pianist plays Chopin at a provincial recital. There is 
girl present who looks at him adoringly. He has the 


piano moved in order that he may see her face more 
conveniently, After the recital the girt follows him to 
his rooms and afte? a littl conversation, iM whigh & 
becomes clear that the young lady has the kind ef ea 
thusiasm for music which makes (possible for that 
art to make any real progress in this eawatyy, the 
pianist plays to her, A few bars af a Polonaise are 
performed and very badly performed. The yewag kady 
almost faints with rapiure, and says she eanget staad 
it. She makes the usual idiotic remarks about Chopia 
customary ji such eases, and the pianist kisses her 
hand, Mr, Henneti finally breaks away ite poetry. 
Why should the Muse lie beyond reach ef a really 
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efficient Pelmanist? ‘‘ Kiss higher than the hand,” 
she murmurs. 

This scene could not have been done worse by the 
feuilletonists of the popular press. In their hands it 
would, indeed, have offended us less, for their hearts 
would, as likely as not, have been in the work. In Mr. 
Bennett’s play we feel as though a tradesman is re- 
commending wares he does not understand. It is as 
though Mr. Bennett, in his callous, expert handling of 
these raptures and ecstasies, had hitched his waggon 
to a star, not in the sense intended by the poet, but 
simply in order to use the star as a means of mechanical 
traction. This explains our uncomfortable sense that 
the whole affair is vaguely, but irredeemably vulgar— 
a dishonest pushing of sham goods by means of skilful 
window-dressing. 

We are conscious of the same mechanical unreality 
all through the plav. The feeling and idea of every 
scene are factitious and almost wholly derived. the 
last act Mr. Bennett of the Five Towns masquerades as 
a cosmopolitan, and presents us with one of his prettv 
ladies after Guy de Maupassant. There is no common- 
place of the type popular twenty years ago which he 
does not introduce into his presentation of the cocotte. 
She has her usual child in the country whom she 
adores, her usual philosophy and kindness of heart, her 
usual strictly professional view of her cailing. That 
the author of ‘ Clavhanger’ and ‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale’ should fail to this perfunctory recapitulation 
from the French, simpiv shows how poweriess mere in- 
telligence is to keep a man of letters true to himself. 
when once he gets taken with the idea that he is aiso 
a man of business. Mr. Bennett’s attachment to the 
cocotte, even as a man of business, is a little odd. Pos- 
sibly he thinks that an intelligent interest in the agit 
life of Paris strengthens his claim to be taken for a 
man of the worid. 

The only figure in Mr. Bennett’s piay who reaily 
pleases us, is Lord Francis Alear. Lord Franers has 
outgrown every passion except the passion of currosity 
about men and women. [gnorant peopie describe it as 
senile inquisitiveness. He describes it as a wisit to take 
into the mext world as much information as possibie 
about this one. Lord Francis taiks wisely and aiertly, 
and we like him. He is so cleariv more genuine than 
anvbedy else. He belongs to his auther, and perhaps 
expresses some of that intelligent curtesity of the on- 
looker which his author genuinely feels. He is most 
admirably presented by Mr. George Elton, and we wish 
there were more for him to de. Miss [ris Hoey makes 
an amazingiv good attempt to persuade us that Mr. 
Bennett's hereine is a preduct of the author s umagra- 
tion, and vet ef the auther’s desk, No one else could 
do so many absurd and incomprehensible things with 
so little offeace. Mr. Franklin Dvaill, whe is one of 
the best acters on our stage, has our sincere sympatiry 
im the part of the musician and morphinomaniac. He 
does pet entirely forfeit our good wishes, ia spite of 
bad music aad bis worse behaviour. 


TRE ETCHINGS OF AUGUSTUS JOHN, 


bLERE is parallel in the history of English eteh- 
ing for Mr. Joba's achievement; no Que of such 
vivid personality bas turned to ciching as 4 media [ox 
expressing exerx side of bis thought, The important 
exhibitien at Messrs. Chenil’s Gallery of an almost 
complete collection of his prints up to the preseat day 1s. 
in its bulk, and im its coamincing evidence of 
righ, varied and: passionate creanoa, 
ke was as a draughtsman. that Mr. Joba made his. 
first crepatation, and he has yet to. show aa unde: staad- 
ing of colour comparable with the mastery of fecm 
which is here displayed, his first plate was etched ia 
Loot, and ene so completely equipped in. drawing as, he 
alteady was found small difficulty im. the techaique, of 
the iresh method Not that he has. evex ceacerned 
himself much with the exploiting of, its peculiar techai- 
cal charms. is the incisine etched: linc, with, its deli- 
cate keenness, aad precision, and the tremendous. em- 
phasis and gravity of which it, ts also capable, that at- 
tracted him,  ladeed, it is interesting to note how 
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much finer are the pure, acid-bitten portions of many 
plates than those parts which are obscured by a later use 
of dry point; and simple straightforward printing is 
in his case much more satisfactory than heavy inking 
and wiping. ‘ Old Scott’ (No. 64) is a good instance 
of this. He began with a series of portrait studies of 
himself, of his wife and friends, and of a host of queer 
characters. Rembrandt is the obvious parent of much 
choice in subject, costume, and method—a parentage 
frankly acknowledged in the etching after a pen-draw- 
ing by the master. From Rubens he learnt much (as 
Rembrandt himself did) of dramatic gesture, and the 
flow of line and mass in composition. In tempera- 
ment the Fleming with his flamboyant expression of 
rude animal vigour is nearer than the Dutchman to Mr. 
john. How could Mr. John have attained the com- 
pleteness, finish, and the fullness of content at which he 
aimed, except by building on the structure of the old 
masters? The Impressionists had broken with imag- 
inative invention in their pre-occupation with their im- 
mediate surroundings. | Whistler’s elegance and ex- 
quisiteness ruled out the robust and vigorous; he ad- 
mitted the rendering of facts and substance with 
suspicion. In his great ancestors, Rubens and Rem- 
brandt, Mr. John found these discarded qualities, and 
to them he looked for nourishment as Delacroix had 
done. He is a romantic by feeling and tradition : 
Impressionism and modern science alike might never 
have existed so far as reflexion in his work is con- 
cerned. Equally, the experiments of his contempor- 
aries in the direction of abstract art have passed by 
him. Gradually he became more personal and produced 
rapidly without much apparent self-criticism. | With 
his strong, untamed interest in life, spontaneous, and 
lacking in restraint, Mr. John has often been compared 
to some elemental natural force. It remains to be 
seen if he can still further develop his great talents and 
bring them to complete maturity. The younger men 
find him incoherent, sentimental rather than intellectual, 
but it must be admitted that his warm and vivid human 
interest makes much recent work look mighty thin and 
suspiciously economical ! 

Mr. Campbell Dodgson, in his introduction to the 
catalogue, points out that the work now shown belongs 
to the first decade of this century, the bulk of it being 
produced between 1901 and 1906; only four examples 
being of later date than 1g10. ‘ The Lady with 
Necklace ’ (No. 25) must be one of the earliest. It 
shows him completely absorbed in objective drawing, 
and is good student’s work, but laboured, the detail not 
fused in the idea of the whole. The portrait of ‘ P. 
Wyndham Lewis’ (No. 16) is a remarkable effort to 
push complete representation to its limits. Detail is 
built on to detail, the colour values of hair and coat are 
expressed by strong tone contrasts, and a weighty de- 
sign is achieved which is yet a little lacking in vitality 
and emphasis; but what grip in the line which follows 
the contour of forehead and brows! ‘ The Mulatto’ 
and ‘ Old Arthy ’ are two of many plates which show a 
similar power of construction; the shapes are expressed 
with large sweeping lines drawn with the firmness anid 
precision of copper engraving. Both heads and figures 
are charged with expression. Mr. John’s sympathy 
with vagabond and gypsy, and the nameless picturesque 
who live on the fringe of society, is shown in these 
spirited and dramatic etchings. Their gnarled, grotes- 
que features and hands, their emaciated bodies in for- 
lorn frock coats, are described relentlessly, but with a 
native sympathy that removes them from the class of 
tétes d’expression and technical exercises. The 
research for form cannot be separated from the expres- 
sion of the spirit which smoulders behind these gaunt 
effigies. ‘ Old Scott’ is a magnificent specimen ol 
large seeing and emphatic spacing. The self-portraits 
would form a class by themselves, varying from 20 to 
110, imperfect technically, but with subtle intensity of 
expression, to the ‘ Téte Farouche ’ (No. 32) which has 
a tremendous force of modelling that would hold its 
own amongst the masters, in spite of the melodramatic 
effect given by the vignetted and heavily inked back- 
ground. 

In contrast to these turn to ‘ Young Woman Mus- 
ing ’ (No. 4). Here delicacy of line in wrist, arm and 
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head seem to be a flowering of the strength and purpose 
shown in the others. Later there comes the series of 
girls’ heads, lovely little plates of which ‘ Ardor ’ and 
‘The Pheasant’ are typical. In these fancifully 
treated portraits Mr. John develops and fixes the 
romantic pseudo-gypsy type and enigmatic smile that 
are so frequent in his work. In artistry they are 
broader and more flowing than the earlier work, with 
great brilliance and richness. 

A later group of portraits dating around 1907 shows 
a lighter, freer use of pure line in the admirable por- 
traits of ‘ W. B. Yeats’ and of ‘ Charles McEvoy,’ the 
most flexible of all in the adapting of technique to the 
expression of likeness and character. Side by side 
with the portraits arise the imaginative designs, 
chiefly arrangements of nude figures in landscape set- 
tings, and groups of women and children. Most of 
them suffer from vagueness of subject matter, they are 
works of fancy and invention rather than the deeper 
imagination which springs from a perception of the 
significant. The nudes especially give an idea of aim- 
less posturing in which the exaggerated balance of the 
posed model is monotonously repeated. But in plates 
like the ‘ Philosopher and Courtezan,’ ‘ Nude Girl with 
Urn,’ and ‘ The Little Grotto,’ we find rich design, of 
delicate arabesque, with a rhythm of line, flowing, leap- 


-ing, and again reposeful, which comes near to perfec- 


tion in its own sphere. The quick movement of the 
needle point, spinning the design as it runs, becomes 
almost oriental in the sensitive calligraphy of ‘ Ram- 
bling by the Lake.’ 

Mr. Dodgson tells us that Mr. John intends to re- 
sume etching, and four recent prints are shown which 
have been produced since the catalogue was made. 
But they have an air of being hastily produced for the 
purpose, as if ‘the artist had turned to the subject 
nearest at hand. The two self-portrait heads are 
mannered, if vivid, sketches of expression, with the 
Mimsiest hold on form. We await a fresh set with 
interest, but it seems that the outburst of production 
seen in this admirably arranged exhibition is a com- 
plete and finished cewvre; it is doubtful if any branch of 
Mr. John’s work expresses, or will express, his thought 
more fully and with so little of the superfluous. 


A DIALOGUE IN ig25 (?). 

[Enter Trust Magnate in Russian sables, chairman of 
thirty companies, and Young Barrister, what the 
Americans call a corporation lawyer, i.e., standing 
counsel to the said thirty Trusts. | 
Trust Macnate: How do, Bob. | How’s my old 

friend, your father? | haven’t seen him about lately. 

YounG : O don’t you know? He’s in the 
Marylebone Workhouse, with Aunt Jane.  They’re 
not badly done, central heating and electric light. 

T.M.: You don’t say! Why what’s he done with 
that house of his in the Cromwell Road, where | used 
co dine? 

Y.B.: O, he gave that up long ago. When the in- 
come-tax with super-tax came to 13s., and the rates 
were raised to 12s. in the £, he sold it for literally 
nothing to some flat-speculator, and took a small house 
in Sumner Place. 

T.M.: Well, how did that work ? 

Y.B.: He simply couldn’t get servants; they all said 
he was too old, always wanting something to eat, or 
coals on the fire. Then, as you remember, the Govern- 
ment cut down the interest on War Loans to 2) per 
cent., and the poor old boy, in his patriotic folly, had 
everything in the Fives. That realy broke him, and I 
advised him to become a P.G. in the Marylebone 
‘** house ’’—it’s the best done. 

T.M.: I’m sorry about it. But how does he put in 
his day? What on earth does your Aunt do with her- 
self ? 

Y.B.: Well, you know, the new law makes old 
people work, quite light work, of course. Father rolls 
cigarettes for the Borough officials, the Sanitary In- 
spector, the Master of the Workhouse, and the Rate 
Collector. Aunt knits ‘‘ mitts ’’ for the dustmen, and 
makes baby clothes for the wives. 
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T.M. : Upon my word, we live in a new world. The 
fact is, Bobby my boy, there are noo values. I’m sure 
your fees are treble what they were in the dismal days 
before the war. I know mine are. So long. 

Exeunt T.M. and Y.B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TAXATION AND BENEVOLENCE. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—To those of your readers who are deprived oi 
one half of their incomes by the tax-gatherer, nothing 
is more irritating than to be plagued to subscribe to 
various patriotic funds, especially at a time when 
government continues to pour out money like water in 
a frantic attempt to bribe the electorate. 

If the Cabinet chose to stop waste, and the corrup- 
tion which follows it, there would be money in plenty 
for all truly patriotic claims, without sending round 
the hat. 

Mr. John Hodge, Minister of Pensions, urges me to 
subscribe to a fund for promoting the training for indus- 
trial and other purposes of ex-officers and men, and, by 
way of stimulus, holds up a very handsome donation 
made by the King. Now to most of us it is a pleasure 
as well as a duty to follow the King’s example so far 
as possible, but in the present case the argument by 
analogy is greatly lacking, for while His Majesty pays 
neither income-tax nor super-tax, as I understand, not 
only does the State take half my nominal income, but, 
as an owner of land, I am charged—owing to the in- 
adequacy of the atlowance for repairs and upkeep—on 
an income much above what I actually receive. 

Yours faithfully, 

Scarcroft, nr. Leeds. Ryper. 

Nov. 17th, 1919. 


BOLSHEVISM IN HUNGARY. 


Sir,—I have been somewhat interested, as having 
just returned from Hungary, in reading the exceedingly 
lurid descriptions of ‘‘ atrocities,’’ alleged to have been 
perpetuated by the Anti-Bolshevist parties in Hungary 
upon the poor, innocent, misused Bolshevists. To any- 
one cognisant of the real facts the amount of pity which 
is being extended in certain quarters of the British 
Press towards those of Bela Kun’s associates who, less 
fortunate than their leader, did not take time by the 
forelock and ‘‘ famoose’’ with everything they could 
grab, is somewhat startling. 

These men were, for the most part, thieves and 
blackguards, when not worse. I will not attempt to 
say that there were no men of high ideals among the 
leaders of the Hungarian Bolshevist party, but the fact 
remains that willy-nilly these latter managed to collect 
around themselves one of the most precious collections 
of rascals in Europe. If the Bolshevist regime in Hun- 
gary was not quite so black as that in Russia, it was 
not because there was lacking any will to perpetrate 
atrocities on the part of the so-called communists. It 
was only the fact that they felt themselves more open 
to reprisals on the part of the European Powers, but, if 
they did not commit atrocities upon the bold. defiant 
scale of the Russian Soviet Government, they cer- 
tainly perpetuated similar acts in a mean and sneaking 
manner, whenever they thought they could do so with- 
out coming too openly under the eyes of such passing 
foreign journalists as were in their country. I have 
personal knowledge of inn»~ erable acts of outrage and 
infamy. Now that the Bolshevist regime has been 
forcibly suppressed, I think it would be scarcely 
human to expect that there should be no measure of 
reprisals on the part of the ‘‘White’’ parties in Hun- 
gary, but no one who makes allowance for the heated 
imaginations which can lead even sincere and right- 
thinking men into the wildest exaggerations, at such 
a time as that through which Hungary has passed, will 
be disposed to take quite as gospel all these stories of 
wholesale massacres and iniquities now being per- 
petuated against the Hungarian working classes. _ It 
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must be remembered that stories of atrocities are the 
stock-in-trade of agitators on both sides. They make 
the readiest appeal to sympathy, and even when there 
are no atrocities, people on the look-out for them will 
always find them. It is only necessary to remember 
the hair-raising stories which are at present being cir- 
culated in the United States of America with regard to 
our own rule in Ireland, to have this brought home to 
us. There are quite a number of otherwise entirely 
sane and normal American citizens, who seriously be- 
lieve that British soldiers are capable of butchering 
inoffensive people in Ireland, and take a particular plea- 
sure in torturing political prisoners. Of course, every 
Englishman laughs at this sort of thing, but when we 
are asked to fly into a paroxysm of indignation over 
alleged ‘‘White’’ massacres in Hungary, it is just as 
well to bear in mind the wild and hasty accusations 
brought against ourselves. That sort of thing may 
serve to induce a sense of proportion. 

The only fair and reasonable thing for us to do, so 
it appears to me, is not to fly into a paroxysm of indig- 
nation with either party until the real facts have been 
established by a fair and impartial enquiry. What is 
really necessary is strong action by the Entente Powers 
to check the boiling passions and wild hatreds on 
either side, and to exercise a moderating and restrain- 
ing influence. Some action is absolutely necessary to 
restrain the wholesale plunderings by the Rumanians. 
These latter really seem to have set out to prove that 
it is possible to out-Hun the Hun in regard to systema- 
tic looting. It is difficult to see what lies before the 
Hungarian people, except a lingering death by star- 
vation, or the reduction of an entire populace to sheer 
pauperism, if this sort of thing is going to continue. 
The peasant cannot till his fields because his agricul- 
tural implements, his cows and his horses, are taken 
from him. Neither can the manufacturer and artisan 
carry on their industry in view of the wholesale destruc- 
tion or confiscation of tools and machinery. This 
opens out a problem which is of general European in- 
terest, for these people cannot in the name of common 
humanity be left to starve. It means that we must 
send them foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, which 
means, of course, that we shall have less for ourselves, 
i.e., that prices. which are already sufficiently high will 
vo higher. On the other hand, if these people are put 
on their feet again and enabled to work for their living, 
they will produce more than they need themselves, and 
the surplus production will go to reduce the general 
level of prices in Europe 

From every standpoint of common sense and 
humanity action is forced upon us. We cannot remain 
indifferent. Action can only take the form of pressure 
brought to bear upon Hungarians of all parties to 
moderate their differences, and to form a Government 
truly representative of all classes of the Hungarian 
people and at the same time to ensure to these people 
a reasonable chance of recuperation. 

Finally, I can only say that I have no personal know- 
ledge of the atrocities alleged to have been perpetuated 
by the ‘‘ White’? party, whereas I have only too full 
and complete a knowledge of atrocities perpetuated by 
the ‘‘Reds.’’ It depends, of course, very much upon 
what one calls atrocities. A Bolshevist sympathiser 
will, of course, regard the execution or punishment of 
a Bolshevist leader as an atrocity, no matter what the 
specific crime of which he has been accused. Take, 
for instance, the socialisation of property. A friend of 
mine had all his property confiscated by a certain in- 
fluential official of the Bolshevist party. The property 
was nominally confiscated to the State, but in practice, 
a good deal of my friend’s property was found in the 
aforesaid official’s house and hidden away. This 
official is now in prison. I suppose a pro-Bolshevist 
would regard that as an atrocity, but I venture to be- 
lieve that no fair-minded man will regard it as other 
than a perfectly justifiable punishment. I must repeat 
that most of what has appeared in the press upon this 
subject strikes me as having been wildly exaggerated. 

Yours sincerely, 
An INDEPENDENT Wrrvess. 
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THE BOLSHEVISTS IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THe SaturRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I can get no information to clear up a certain 
difficulty which troubles me, and probably many others. 
So, as a last resort, I address myself to the SaTURDAY 
Review, because it has the pluck to attack anyone 
when it is in search of truth. 

Denekin, Koltchak, and Yudenitch are all attacking 
the Bolshevists. Denikin seems to hold on to what he 
has gained. But Koltchak, after gaining thousands of 
square miles has lost them all again; while Yudenitch, 
after almost getting into Petrograd, is again driven far 
back. 

Now we are told the Bolshevists represent but 5 per 
cent. of the population of Russia, and, I think, we must 
hold it as proved that they are guilty not only of general 
murder but of torturing their victims before death. 

But if the methods of Koltchak and Yudenitch are 
those of civilised commanders and so acceptable to the 
Russians generally, why is it that they are driven back ? 
Can you tell me? 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTaBLe. 


[Revolutions are always made by a small minority. 
The masses are too apathetic or too helpless to win, 
and in Russia the distances are enormous, and there is 
practically no transport.—Eb. S.R. ] 


SIR ERIC DRUMMOND AND THE PAPACY. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘Diplomatist’’ is not quite 
accurate in his account of Sir Eric Drummond’s con- 
nection with the Church of Rome. Sir Eric Drummond 
became a Roman Catholic on his marriage into the 
family of the Duke of Norfolk. His half-brother, who 
succeeded a distant relative as fifteenth Earl of Perth, 
was Viscount Strathallan, and that branch of the Drum- 
monds is, and has always been, I believe, Protestant. 
One of the Earls of Perth was made Duke of Perth by 
James II., and was attainted in the Jacobite rising of 
1715, and I rather think the Jacobite and Papist Drum- 
monds became extinguished with the Jacobite party in 
the eighteenth century. It is astonishing that there are 
not more family histories written, and that we should 
be left to the dry and often incorrect records of Debrett 
and Burke. There are some dozen families in the three 
kingdoms whose histories would be as interesting as the 
pages of Macaulay, Froude, and Carlyle, and would be 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of our 
own country; such as the Russells, Howards, Caven- 
dishes, Vanes, Hamiltons, Campbells, Cecils, Butlers, 
Somersets, Talbots, Villiers, Montagues. Another in- 
teresting topic, as bearing on heredity, would he the 
number of legal peerages that have struck roots, as 
compared with those that have died out. Marriaves 
with heiresses appear to be a more potent cause of sur- 
vival than the transmission of brains. 

Yours obediently, 
ScCRIBLERUS. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Dear Sir,—The letter from ‘‘Diplomatist ’? in your 
number for November 8, deserves analysis. So far as 
it is typical of any widespread opinion, it deserves 
analysis all the more. 

Your correspondent is for excluding Catholics from 
office (or, at least, from the highest office ;—and, we 
might ask, if from the highest, then why not from the 
lesser, as well?) in the League of Nations; and he is in 
favour of this because of ‘‘Rome’s”’ real or alleged 
politically intriguing policy. 

Now, if ‘‘ political activity’? is to exclude from 
League office (wholly or partly) the adherents of a reli- 
gion which is accused of such activities, then the League 
may as well shut up shop at once. Is not Anolicanism 
(with Bishops in Parliament) politically active? Is not 
the ‘‘ Free Church Council’?? Is not Freemasonry? 
Is not even the “‘ Rationalist Press Association’’? Is 
not Islam? Is not, in fact, every school of thought on 
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earth more or less ‘‘political’’? Protestants, above all, 
are the last who should complain of ‘‘political activity,”’ 
secing that every Protestant sect is saturated with that 
very thing—from the Anglican Church, which began in 
Parliamentary statutes, was maintained by the Star 
Chamber, and intrigued with Huguenots against their 
own King, and which is still as political as it can be, to 
the Nonconformists who watch politics like a cat watch- 
ing a mouse. If then ‘‘political activity’’ is to be a bar, 
Muslims, Anglicans, Dissenters, Freemasons, Ration- 
alists, must all be excluded, and the empty League 
council-chamber must talk to itself! Your correspon- 
dents overlook the fact, also, that when the adherents 
of one religion (or non-religion) set about ‘‘ excluding”’ 
those of another (for any, supposed or real, reason 
whatever), then they are indulging in the very intrigues 
they are verbally condemning! I advise ‘‘ exclusion- 
ists’? to remember that Catholics have rights like 
others; that the League represents Catholic as well as 


‘non-Catholic nations; and that, if ‘‘tests’’ are to sur- 


round it, it will soon (as we said at school) ‘‘go to pot.’’ 
Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Poynter. 
106, Gillespie Road, 
Highbury, N.5., 
Nov. 14, 1919. 


[The political activity of Roman Catholics is directed 
by a foreign priesthood: that of the Protestant sects is 
purely British.—Ep. S.R.] 


TOO POOR TO ENTERTAIN ? 
To the Editor of THE SarurDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—You ask ‘‘ Why’ we haven’t entertained the 
King and Queen of the Belgians,’’ and the answer is : 
‘* that we cannot afford the cost, so must forego the 
courtesy, as there must be a limit to our hospitable 
impulses.’”’ 

The Cabinet, in particular, has sanctioned huge bor- 
rowings to entertain so many potentates, that they. 
draw the line at another one of smaller personality, or 
this pauper State would be further embarrassed on the 
way to bankruptcy. 

The Cabinet had to incur fresh loans to pay those 
large grants to our victorious Generals, although the 
previous ones, contracted when making grants to Marl- 
borough, Wellington, the Indian heroes, Raglan. 
Wolseley, Roberts and Kitchener are still unpaid in our 
National Debt accounts; and now, there is no justifica- 
tion for adding to our stupendous liabilities. 

Our next Imperial prisoner guest will be William II., 
for his trial as chief criminal of the late bloody war; and 
many thousands of pound notes will have to be bor- 
rowed to entertain him and pay the fees of counsel for 
this exalted criminal. But I suppose our Banking 
Companies will oblige the Cabinet by finding the neces- 
sary notes at an exorbitant rate of interest. As it will 
take many hundreds of years to pay off our present in- 
debtedness, I hope you will desist from suggesting any 
further potentate to receive our hospitality. 

You do not seem to realise our plight, or I think you 
would have refrained from mentioning the Belgian 
Royalties as recipients of a ceremonial where the hon- 
ours would be performed by the disgrace of borrowed 
plumes, etc., etc. 

Yours cordially, 
ARTHUR E. Davies. 
Holmsleigh, Llanelly. 


N.B.—I am no kinsman of D.L.G. 


[Our Correspondent is, of course, right in saying 
that all unnecessary expenditure should be avoided; but 
having entertained Presidents Wilson and Poincaré, 
it seems shabby not to do as much for the King and 
Queen of the Belgians. Economy is not the answer to 
the riddle.—Ep. S.R.] 


VENISON. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I was delighted to read your vivid tribute to 
venison, or ‘‘venzon,’’ as old Chapman spelt it; and am 
tempted to add a word or two, since we have passed 
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the days which looked more like a diet of horseflesh as 
the chief meat. The very word ‘ venison ’’ is attrac- 
tive, but it is only the Latin for hunting, ‘‘ venatio’”’ 
specialised to denote the noblest quarry. 

Few subjects can be richer in romance and history. 
Your writer does not mention the case of George Abbot 
who rose to high honours in the Church, lived at Farn- 
ham Castle, and is buried in a fine tomb at Guildford, 
his native town. He had ill-luck in his hunting. In 
the summer of 1621, when he was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he joined Lord Zouch in a sporting party at 
Bramshill Park, shot at a buck with a crossbow, and 
bagged one Peter Hawkins, a gamekeeper, who had 
been warned to keep out of the huntsmen’s way. The 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict in Latin of ‘‘ his own 
fault,’’ and James I, conscious, like Mr. Winkle, of his 
own possibilities in that direction, remarked that none 
but a knave or a fool would think worse of Abbot for 
it. Williams, Bishop-elect of Lincoln, who did not 
love Abbot, thought otherwise, and refused to be con- 
secrated by a homicide. Laud, an old theological foe 
of Abbot’s, agreed with him. A petition of inquiry 
followed, and the discussion went as far as the Sor- 
bonne. On Christmas Eve the King signed a formal 
pardon; but Abbot never recovered from the shock to 
his mind and reputation, although he prescribed for 
himself a monthly fast, and pensioned Hawkins’s 
widow. I knew an accomplished scholar and sports- 
man who killed a man by a similar accident and sank 
into melanchoka. 

When Sir Thomas Pope founded Trinity College, 
Oxford, in March, 1554, he originally included the 
manor of Tittenhanger, Herts, in the endowment, but 
redeemed it by a yearly payment of a fat buck and a 
hogshead of claret to the President and Fellows. 

I welcome the reference to Thackeray. The proper 
study of mankind is meals, and, as the Son of Sirach 
said long since, ‘‘ A cheerful and good heart will have 
a care of his meat and drink.’’ Thank goodness for 
Shakespeare and Scott, who were open-air men as well 
as men of letters. We do not get enough praise of the 
natural delights of man in these days; we get Hours 
in a Library. <A rare exception was my friend John 
Davidson, whose tribute to the ‘‘ Runnable Stag ’”’ in 
‘Holiday and other Poems’ should please the writer 
of your article :— 


‘* When the pods went pop in the broom, green broom, 
And apples began to be golden-skinned, 
We harboured a stag in the Priory coomb, 
And we feathered his trail up wind, up wind, 
We feathered his trail up wind.’’ 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


W.R.A.F. VANITY. 
To the Editor of THE SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—You make in your recent Notes a_ pertinent 
reference to the domestic politics of the W.R.A.F.s, 
and the (supposed) equality of the sexes. The trouble 
seems to me to be due to the fact that young women 
are allowed liberties which no man would contemplate 
in an official position. To-day I saw some pert misses 
in full uniform with gold bangles on their wrists. They 
should not be allowed to deck themselves with these 
barbaric aids to conquest, when they are on business, 
or at any rate in a business dress. ~ 

Doubtless their mothers encouraged them in the habit 
of vanity at an early age, for one portent of the twen- 
tieth century is girls still in the nursery crowded with 
rings, cheap jewellery, bangles, etc. The Victorian 
mother would not have tolerated any of this profuse 
display. But in her day girls were kept in order, and 
schools for the cultivation of the complete hoyden had 
not been invented. There were no Flag Days for the 
cultivation of the pawnbroking smile addressed to all 
and sundry, and, though many girls did not know how 
to play hockey, most of them knew how to walk. 

Yours faithfully, 
A 


November 18, 
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REVIEWS 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHARACTER. 


Patron and Place Hunter: A Study of Lord Melcombe. 
By Lloyd Sanders. John Lane. 16s. net. 


F it be easier, as Mr. Lytton Strachey assures us, 

to live a good life than to write one, Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders deserves not only praise but gratitude for pre- 
senting us with his admirable monograph on Bubb Dod- 
ington. Politics in the eighteenth century were always 
spoken of as ‘‘business’’ and entering Parliament was 
referred to as ‘‘ going into business.’’ ‘‘I wish,’’ said 
old Henry Fox to the young Lord Kerry, afterwards 
Lord Shelburne (finally Lord Lansdowne), ‘‘ you would 
think of taking up business,’’ much as a youngster 
might to-day be advised to go into the City or to the 
Bar. Politicians in this period were divided into three 
classes : there were the statesmen, the orators, leaders, 
administrators, the Walpoles, Pelhams, Pitts, Chester- 
fields, Burkes; the intriguers, or place hunters; and 
the brute votes, the country gentlemen, who sought to 
recoup some of the expenses of their elections and their 
town houses by an occasional ‘‘ deal’’ with the Trea- 
sury in a critical division. The two most notorious 
specimens of the second class were Rigby, the Duke of 
Redford’s man, and George Bubb Dodington, who was 
successively Walpole’s, Pelham’s, and the Prince of 
Wales’s man, ending up as a sycophant of Lord Bute, 
rom whom he obtained his peerage. 

George was the son of Jeremiah Bubb, an apothecary 
(in those days something between a chemist and a 
family physician) who married the sister of George 
Dodington. In times when names counted for much 
more than they do now, Bubb was a severe handicap : 
but luckily the rich uncle Dodington died in 1720, and 
left the young man his large fortune, and a life interest 
in Eastbury, a lordly country house in Dorsetshire, 
half-built, and entailed on the Temples, cousins of 
the uncle’s mother. Previous to his death, however, 
the uncle obtained for his nephew an appointment 
as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Madrid, and 
the two years spent in diplomacy seem to us the most 
honourable and useful in his whole career. Young 
Bubb was really energetic and intelligent, and 
it required no ordinary alertness to get the better 
of Cardinal del Guidice. But the death of Uncle Dod- 
ington changed, not only the surname, which he 
adopted, but the whole life of the young man. He re- 
turned to England just after the collapse of the South 
Sea Bubble and the Sunderland-Stanhope Ministry. 
He succeeded, amongst other things, to the possession 
of four seats in the House of Commons, two at Wey- 
mouth and two at Bridgwater, in one of which he 
ensconced himself as the supporter of the rising fortune 
of Walpole. He was made a junior lord of the Trea- 
sury. and Clerk of the Irish Pells, and became one of Sir 
Robert’s jackals. It was on the death of George I. in 
1727 that Dodington made his first mistake, showing 
how difficult is the game of the professional rat. 
George II. told Walpole to take his instructions from 
Sir Spencer Compton, the Speaker, and the whole 
gang of tide-waiters jumped to the conclusion that he 
would be the new Minister. Walpole was cold-shoul- 
dered at the Levee, and amongst those who offered 
themselves to Compton was George Bubb Dodington. 
Compton was such a fool that he could neither 
summon the Privy Council nor write the King’s speech, 
and Walpole was reinstated; but he never forgave 
Dodington, who joined the Prince of Wales’s set, 
maintaining hollow and uneasy relations with his old 
chief. When Dodington was quite certain that Wal- 
pole had come to the end of his tether, he joined the 
Patriots, and ultimately was taken on by the Pelhams 
and made Treasurer of the Navy. Then Dodington 
made his second great mistake. Always susceptible to 
flattery and social considerations, he allowed himself 
to be seduced in 1749 by Frederick Prince of Wales 
into leaving Henry Pelham and the snug berth at the 
Admiralty and joining the Leicester House party. 
George II. was then old: the Prince of Wales was in 
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the prime of life: and Dodington was dazzled by the 
offer of a peerage and a seat in the Cabinet of the new 
reign. Unfortunately for these calculations, in 1751 the 
Prince of Wales ‘‘ catch’d a cold and died.”’ It seems 
incredible that after all this: Henry Pelham and even 
the great Pitt should have thought Dodington worth 
angling for; but so it was, for they saw him several 
times and made vague offers. Then in 1754 Pelham 
died, and there ensued the confusion of two years, dur- 
ing which Dodington twice regained for a few months 
his office of Treasurer of the Navy in the Ministry of 
Fox and Newcastle and the Pitt-Devonshire 
coalition. In Pitt’s great War Ministry he had no 
place: the time was too serious. 

On the accession of George II1., Dodington became 
a strong Tory, and squeezed his barony of Melecmbe 
out of Lord Bute, who had to endure many a long- 
winded epistle of advice or reproach from a veteran 
bore, who lagged superfluous on the political stage. 

Such is an outline of the career, covering the reigns 
of the first two Georges (from 1715 to 1762), which Mr. 
Lloyd Sanders has drawn for us with the ease and skill 
of one who is a master of that fascinating period, with 
its oratory, its plots and counterplots, its wars, and its 
witticisms. If we have a complaint to make of Mr. 
Sanders it is that he repeats the common saying that 
Bubb was a wit, but gives us no specimens, save some 
very indifferent verses (of which we have too many 
from various pens), and the one saying that ‘‘ the gods 
took very good care of Cato,’’ applied to Pitt, a joke 
which we are astonished to learn was relished by Hard- 
wicke and Newcastle, two of the most ignorant men of 
their day. But in the eighteenth century a man might 
not know that Cape Breton was an island and yet 
recognise a Latin quotation. | Bubb Dodington has 
been mightily abused: he was rich, fat, overdressed, 
and a snob, what Chesterfield called a perfect ‘‘ cox- 
comb.’ Such a man is bound to be cursed and 
laughed at: but he had his good points. He was hos- 
pitable, and sheltered both at Eastbury and La Trappe, 
his Hammersmith villa, many indigent men of letters, 
of whom Young and Thomson wese the most respect- 
able and Paul Whitehead the least so. He was 
humane, and had the courage to defend in Parliament 
Admiral Byng and Lord George Sackville. And he 
has been abused on the wrong ground. Macaulay and 
others have attacked him for want of political principle. 
In the eighteenth century, between 1720 and 1760 at 
all events, there were no principles, only persons. The 
real charge against Dodington is that he could not be 
loyal to persons, who had made him what he was, that 
he shifted his allegiance from Walpole to Pelham, and 
from Pelham to the Prince of Wales, and finally from 
the Whigs to the Tories. Even to this charge there 
is the answer that he was little if at all worse than his 
contemporaries, for where there are no defined party 
principles, there must be intrigues and treachery. Fast- 
bury is gone, and La Trappe is gone, and the whole 
period would fade into oblivion, were it not for the 
pleasant and pointed writings of historians like Mr. 
Llovd Sanders. 


’ 


THE GREATEST OF DICTIONARIES. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. IX. Stratus- 
Stvx. By Henry Bradley. Sweep-Szmikite. By 
Cc. ms Onions. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s. net 
each. 


OING some years since into the office of a great 

newspaper, we penetrated by accident into the 
room where the books of reference were kept. It was 
unlighted and the books were covered with dust. The 
indifference of those who write to the resources of their 
native tongue is curious, though they might be ex- 
pected to improve on the sloppy, untidy expressions of 
the incoherent. — Still, an Englishman’s ignorance is 
like his castle; it is not easily attacked. Thus it hap- 
pens that the Oxford Dictionary has been steadily pro- 
gressing at the devoted hands of a band of expert 
scholars, and gets little or no attention from the world 
f sciolists. Exploded etymologies and fanciful con- 
jectures are bandied to and fro in the Press with all the 
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old assurance. Meanwhile, the truth has long since 
been published for all to read, and very interesting 
reading it makes. 

Words come and go, like Governments. They carry 
on a guerilla warfare against established forms and 
rules, and no one can say whether they will survive or 
not. One thing is certain, that, when they get into bad 
company, they lose caste, and can have little prospect 
of recovering their dignity, unless they are taken up by 
the ennoblers of language called poets. Some words 
appeal by their brevity, others by their length; but no 
one of them can impose itself ex cathedra as necessary. 
A comedian has within our memory invented a new 
word, recognised by Dr. Bradley, but no Prime Min- 
ister, and no millionaire. 

The Oxford Dictionary follows the course of words 
cown the centuries, smooths out confusions, notes de- 
velopments, and analyses untiringly. What the work 
of the lexicographer is, may be realised when we not: 
that the late Sir James Murray spent three weeks in 
arranging the little word ‘‘ To.”’ 

‘* T,’? an immense letter, was finished a while since, 
and the two sections before us settle the business of 
‘* S,”’ so that the Dictionary is within sight of the end. 
We congratulate Dr. Bradley and his colleagues on the 
steady advance maintained in spite of the war. Fora 
time everyone spoke of ‘‘ camouflage ’’; then it was 
‘* wangle ’’; and now it is ‘‘ stunt ’’; as to the deriva- 
tion of which Dr. Bradley is not certain. We find sup- 
port, however, for our impression that ‘‘ stunt”? is 
German-American slang from ‘‘ Stunde,’’ an hour, an 
hour’s work, and so any particular piece of work. Dr. 
Bradley is up-to-date with the definition, ‘‘ An enter- 
prise set on foot with the object of gaining reputation 
or signal advantage.’’ In view of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Sheffield speech and other recent examples, we should 
prefer to read ‘‘ display ’’ instead of ‘‘ enterprise ”’ : 
otherwise the definition will do very well. 

There are many familiar words of wide scope in the 
sections before us. ‘‘ Strike,’’ for instance, occupies 
several pages of close type. The sense “‘ refuse to 
work ’’ is an eighteenth century development from a 
nautical phrase. ‘‘ Syndicalist ’’ is first quoted in 
1907. Generally the quotations which illustrate mean- 
ings are ample, and far beyond those of any other dic- 
tionary. We add, however, as we go through the 
pages, one or two examples of poetic usage, or from 
authors we prefer to those cited. Our additions are as 
nothing to the store already provided. Rather they are 
meant to show that we do not share the indifference to 
the English language which is common among 
wielders of the pen to-day. 

The strawberry has, we learn, no corresponding form 
in any other Teutonic language, and its derivation re- 
mains obscure. Dr. Bradley mentions first the idea 
that the word refers to the straw-like seeds in the 
fruit. The popular view that the straw is that laid 
among the plants is apparently not worth considering. 
‘« Stray,’’ as a noun indicating an isolated specimen, is 
illustrated in various ways, but we do not find an ex- 
ample of its botanical use for a plant escaped out of a 
garden. ‘‘ Strayed’’ occurs in the title of Matthew 
Arnold’s beautiful poem, ‘ The Strayed Reveller.’ 
‘“ Streaky ’’ of meat is duly illustrated by bacon in 
Dickens, and beef in Thackeray. ‘‘ Stream ”’ (verb 
and noun) shows the admirable resources of the Dic- 
tionary. ‘‘ Street ’’ too, is an immense article. The 
‘« Street-keeper,’’ who turns up in ‘ Pickwick,’ appears 
to have existed as late as 1887, but has since, we sup. 
pose, been merged in the police. We are glad to note 
that the horrid word ‘‘ streetology "’ is rare and obso- 
lete. This is the sort of bastard language that scien- 
tists and sociologists introduce. ‘* Strenuous ’’ was 
first used by Marston, and ridiculed as a_ pedantic 
neologism by Ben Johnson. The ironical tinge of the 
word is doubtless due to Horace’s ‘‘ strenua inertia.”’ 
Stress ’’ in the sense of ‘‘ emphasise is due to 
Meredith, and not one of his happiest inventions. 
Strewment is one of Shalkespeare’s new words. 
Strict,” like numb and other adjectives, is really 
a past participle; it comes from the Latin verb for bind- 
ine. We should add from Arnold’s poem ‘ The Second 
Best,’ ‘‘ Quiet living, strict-kept measure.”’ As there 
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is nothing of note for ‘‘ Strike ’’ of a clock recorded in 
the nineteenth century, we quote Browning’s ‘‘ Noon 
strikes—here sweeps the procession ’’ in ‘ Up at a 
Villa.’ Browning, when he decided to be a poet, actu- 
ally read and digested the whcle of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (‘ Life and Letters,’ p. 50), and his vocabulary 
is unusually wide. The Dictionary has got his ‘‘ bit 
of stubbed ground ’’ from ‘ Childe Roland,’ but has 
missed a famous passage in ‘ Waring’ under ‘ Stu- 
pendous.’’ ‘* Stupendious ’’ was the accepted form of 
the adjective, until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, though it sounds odd now, like the ‘‘ facineri- 
ous ’’ of the boastful Parolles in ‘ All’s Well.’ ‘‘ Stu- 
pendous ’’ is well illustrated from Pepys, Dryden, 
Pope, but who that knew it could resist this picturesque 
passage ? 


‘* As long I dwell on some stupendous 
And tremendous (Heaven defend us !) 
Demoniaco-seraphic 
Penman’s latest piece of graphic.”’ 


The analysis of a word like ‘‘ strong ’’ is a difficult 
matter. We observe that the Dictionary gives dif- 
ferent headings to ‘‘ Having great moral power 
firm in will or purpose,’’ and ‘‘ Of feeling, conviction, 
belief; intense, fervid.’’ The passage which occurs to 
us, Arnold’s address to his father as a ‘‘ strong soul,”’ 
might come under either. Arnold’s ‘‘ impulse ’’ which 
‘‘ strongly sets and truly burns ’’ at the end of his 
poem, ‘ The Second Best,’ might be added to the ad- 
verb in a similar sense. Strychnine is illustrated from 
medical and scientific books only. It begins in the 
nineteenth century, but has already a dismal history in 
the annals of poisoners. Arsenic has been called the 
‘* fool’s poison,’’ because it leaves traces in the body, 
but aconitine and strychnine are less easy to discover. 
The exploits of Palmer, of Rugeley, a doctor with 2 
cheery manner and a devotion to sport, are famous. He 
poisoned victim after victim with strychnine, and was 
only convicted when his own annotations in a treatise 
on poisons and his financial difficulties came to light. 
Here is a reference in the ‘ Mysteries of Crime and 
Police,’ by Major Arthur Griffiths (IT. 143) :— 


‘* This was the first ray of light for the police. On _ 


one page, that dealing with strychnine, Palmer had in- 
cautiously recorded ‘kills by tetanic action the 
muscles.’ 

The quotations for ‘* Styx ’’ illustrate fully the gen- 
eral sense of the word, and the Stygian oath, which, 
says the Sibyl in the Sixth Eneid, the gods fear to 
break. But we find no reference to the familiar fable 
of Thetis dipping Achilles in the Styx, and making him 
invulnerable except in the heel by which she held him. 
Here is one of Byron’s lively notes to his poem, ‘ To 
the Earl of Clare,’ in the ‘ Hours of Idleness ’ : 

‘* A bard defied his reviewer to mortal combat. If 
this example becomes prevalent, our Periodical Cen- 
sors must be dipped in the river Styx; for what else can 
secure them from the numerous host of their enraged 
assailants ? 

The most remarkable of the discoveries of Mr. 
Onions in his section is the source of ‘‘ Syllabus.’’ Of 
course, from a Greek word, the average reader will 
say. But it is not; it is one of those queer words which 
come out of a misprint. Cicero in his ‘ Letters to Atti- 
cus,’ spoke of ‘‘ sittybos,’’ parchment labels, which got 
corrupted in some MSS. into “ sillabos,’’ was printed 
‘* syllabos,’’ and produced the modern ‘‘ syllabus.”’ 
Such mistakes may seem impossible; but there are 
other examples, The ‘‘ tweed ”’ of the tailors is a trade 
name originating in an accidental misreading of 
‘* tweel,’’ or a misunderstanding of an abbreviated 
tweeled.’’ 

The advance of philology is shown in ‘‘ swine.” 
Johnson’s Dictionary, sixth edition, could only say, 
‘* It is probably the plural of some old word, and is now 
the same in both numbers.’’ People have supposed 
that when they called an objectionable person a 
‘* swine,’’ they were rolling two pigs into one vitupera- 
tions But when Browning made his angry priest of 
the ‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’ end with 
‘* Grr-r-r—you swine!’’ he was following correct 
usage. ‘* Swine '’ is both the plural of ‘‘ sow,’’ and 
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a noun from the Latin adjective ‘‘ suinum.’’ ‘‘ Swine" 
and ‘‘ swinish ’’ are beastly language; but the latter 
has, we regret to say, been used by a philologist in a 
temper. We would not, however, add to any dic- 
tionary Furnivall’s reference to ‘‘ certain swinish 
Shakspereans of our own day,"’ illustrated by a solitary 
picture of drunken human animals in ‘ The Shakspere- 
Allusion-Book,’ vol. I., p. 396. For this record of his 
furious quarrel with Swinburne ought by this time to be 
expunged. 


CATS, BATS, MONKEYS AND SOUTH 
AFRICANS. 


The Natural History of South Africa. Mammals 
Vols. I. & Il. By F. W. Fitzsimons. —Long- 
mans. 18s. net. 


HESE two volumes by the director of the Port 

Elizabeth Museum. are the first instalment of a 
popular work on all the animals of South Africa. — In 
that work the mammals will occupy four volumes, and 
those dealt with in the present volumes are the mon- 
keys, lemurs, bats, and carnivores. Every species is 
mentioned, and its distinguishing features are pointed 
out in language as clear and untechnical as may be; 
besides the scientific names (warranted correct by the 
authorities of the British Museum), the vernacular and 
native names are quoted; of almost every species there 
is an illustration, usually from a photograph of it in its 
natural surroundings, sometimes more than one. Some 
of these photographs are extraordinarily good, and it 
ic difficult to understand how such a portrait as that 
oi ‘‘ a leopard at bay in thorny scrub ’’ can have been 
taken. In some cases the animals had been tamed, in 
others they are frankly museum specimens, but there 
are vet others in which we are undecided whether the 
recipient of our praise should be the photographer or 
the taxidermist. Had Mr. Fitzsimons been more ex- 
plicit, we should not have felt occasionally that he was 
trying to take us in. 

In the style and the arrangement of the matter there 
is an engaging absence of formality which perhaps is 
not unsuited to a popular work; but too often there is 
needless repetition, and the effect produced by some of 
the accounts is that of a newspaper article with addi- 
tions loosely tacked on. Future volumes might well! 
be improved in this respect. 

The book is worth the extra trouble, for it contains a 
number of original observations, and, popular though 
it be, it has a serious purpose. The underlying 
thought is the balance of power and the danger of dis 
turbing it. A favourite phrase with Mr. Fitzsimons is 
an animal’s ‘‘ mission in nature.’’ Thus it is the mis- 
sion of the smaller bats to kill mosquitoes; of the 
leopard, ‘‘ to check manv species of animals and birds 
from overbreeding and upsetting the balance of 
nature ’’; of the civet cat to keep down ‘‘ such pests as 
venomous snakes, rats, mice, locusts, and a variety of 
insects noxious to mankind °’; of the mungoose, to des- 
troy snakes, rats, mice and locusts, to which fare the 
ruddy mungoose adds termites (white ants), while the 
water mungoose has a particular fondness for cane 
rats. The aard wolf also is a great enemy of termites: 
the brown and spotted hvaenas are among nature’s best 
scavengers and in Abyssinia take the place of a sanitarv 
corps; the same service is rendered by the black-backed 
iackal; the silver fox eats termites, locusts, rats, and 
mice; ‘‘ in the distant past ’’ the Cape hunting dog 
“* checked the too rapid increase of the game animals, 
which would otherwise have increased to such an ex- 
tent that the vegetation of the country would not have 
supplied their needs.’ And so the tale continues, for 
there is scarcely an animal of which Mr. Fitzsimons has 
not some good to relate, even though, as in the last 
quotation, he may have to exercise his ingenuity. 

But when man enters on the scene, the case is al- 
tered. Even the uncivilised hunter is a rival to the lion 
the leopard, and the wild hound. The nomad herds- 
man dreads such creatures as cunning robbers. But it 
is the civilised settler who soon finds himself at war 
with almost the whole pack. As he advances up the 
country, he restricts the food-supply of its wild in- 
habitants, so that they are compelled to attack his 
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flocks and herds, his poultry, and his crops. | When 
man alters the natural conditions, the animals them- 
selves change their habits. How can one expect the Ver- 
vet monkeys to keep to the meagre fare of wild fruits 
and roots, birds’ eggs, and insects, when they see open 
to them fields of delicious mealies, pumpkins, and sweet 
potatoes, orchards of fruit, and gardens of vegetables ? 
The baboons too desert their diet of bulbs, beetles, and 
prickly pears for the crops and orchards of the 
farmers, and, when once they have tasted stolen 
sweets, they do not return to the uncertain catering of 
nature. The cats, both large and small, are the 
natural enemies of the stock-breeder, but even the 
otherwise useful species of mungoose will take to rob- 
bing hen-roosts. The insectivorous aard wolf has its 
stout defenders, yet it too is accused of attacking small 
stock under pressure of hunger, and that even in day- 
time, though it is naturally nocturnal. The ratel is 
normally a destroyer of vermin and too timid to ven- 
ture within reach of man, but famine overcomes its fear 
and drives it to prey on poultry, ostrich chicks, kids, 
lambs, and domestic hives of bees. 

Smarting under the depredations of all these crea- 
tures, the farmer and the sportsman do not see them 
through the philosophic spectacles of the naturalist. 
Mission or no mission, they go out with their gun as 
the readiest way of restoring the balance which they 
have themselves upset. From the human point of view 
such action is justifiable and may be profitable, but un- 
fortunately neither angry farmers nor jolly sportsmen 
weigh the evidence, so they do not distinguish between 
friends and foes. It is all very well to kill off the fruit- 
eating bat, but it is an act of folly, if not worse, to des- 
troy the insect-eaters. Here it is that Mr. Fitzsimons 
comes in and tries to teach these people by his museum 
and by his attractive book what their true interests 
really are. He would impart the love and the know- 
ledge of the animals that share South Africa with man, 
and he is certainly going the right way to work. Mere 
descriptions would be ineffectual, if unaccompanied by 
his stories of the chase, his vivid accounts of the habits 
he has observed, and his discussions of the instincts 
and intellect of many of these creatures. The baboon, 
as water finder, throws light on the powers of the 
human dowser; as railway signalman, he shows how 
useful he might have been in the recent strike. The 
super-sense of bats that enables them, even when 
blinded, to fly through a maze of silken threads with 
out touching them, hints at a physical explanation of 
thought-reading. 

The chapter on the Honey Ratel is worthy of Frank 
Buckland at his best. The ‘‘ mission ’’ of this singu- 
lar member of the weasel family is ‘* to check the in- 
crease of the native honey bee,’’ to whose hives it is 
led by the littke Honey Guide, a bird that loves bee 
grubs as much as the ratel loves honey. But honey is 
only the sweet course to the omnivorous ratel. Jean- 
nie, the pet ratel of the Port Elizabeth Museum, broke 
out of her cage and into a cage of tame fruit-bats. 
Having demolished these, she swallowed the contents 
of six other cages, and finished up with boring a hole 
into a cage of nine albino rats, frightening them out 
through the hole, and killing each as it emerged. This 
little story also illustrates the danger of turning 1 
museum into a menagerie. But Jeannie has a dona- 
tion box in front of her cage, and delights in attracting 
to it the coins of visitors. Thus in another sense she 
feeds not only herself, but all the live creatures in the 
museum. And the moral of this little story is the 
opposite of the previous moral. Clearly the Port Eliza- 
beth Museum is what educationists call ‘‘a_ live 
museum ’’; it has a live director; and he has produced 
a live book. 


THE PROTESTANT HERO. 


The Life of Frederick the Great. By Norwood Young. 
Constable. 21s. net. 


IOUS, unprincipled and utterly unscrupulous, 
Frederick II. of Prussia is the only man who ever 
earned the title ‘‘ Great ’’ with so little to show for it; 
and it was one of the unfortunate legacies of Protes- 
tantism in England that a freethinker whose dominio: ». 
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were largely Lutheran could rally to his support a large 
unthinking body of religious men who, with the Glori- 
ous Revolution in mind, objected to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, because she was a Catholic. Mr. Norwood 
Young’s volume is a timely one in that it shows us 
what manner of man it was that raised Prussia to the 
rank of a Great Power, and how persistent are the 
characteristics of the Prussian mind. Fraud, violence, 
hypocrisy, shameless impudence in power, and pitiful 
whining when fraud has failed, these and their like 
meet us on page after page of this interesting book. 
The explanation is suggested on the first page: ‘‘ The 
influence of Rome was never strong in the districts 
west of the Elbe; to the east of that river, Roman con- 
quest and civilisation never penetrated at all.’’ Bar- 
barians they were, and barbarians they remain, their 
weapons those of barbarism, their culture that of the 
essentially uncivilised. And their appropriate god is 
Frederick ‘‘the Great.’’ The son of a bully, the 
descendant of the Great Elector ‘‘ who had raised Bran- 
denburg to a European power by a policy of lies, fraud 
and grab,’’ Frederick passed a most unhappy child- 
hood, the object of the contempt and violence of his 
father. Tyranny of the pettiest order produced its in- 
evitable result, mental degradation and physical fear; 
and Frederick was not strong enough, even when, by 
the standards of that age, almost a maf, to make any- 
thing in the nature of a manly protest. He whines to his 
friends, writes abject letters to his brutal father, and, 
as so often in later life, prepares to commit suicide. 
Laughed at by the King for a French jackanapes, he 
turned to France for consolation. He spoke French 
in the last agonising interview with his friend Katte, 
condemned to death for trying to help him to escape, 
and executed ‘in his presence by the brutal King ; he was 
all for French clothes, books and customs, which his 
father forbade; he approached the French Ambassador 
in private when the King appeared sick to death in 
1734, and suggested that he would throw all his weight 
into the scales against the carrying out of peace in the 
war of the Polish Succession, at the same time exercis- 
ing pressure against France through his possession of 
the person of Stanislaus of Poland—a_ proceeding 
typical alike of Frederick and of Prussia. Unfortu- 
nately for Frederick, the old King recovered, but his 
marriage had given Frederick a certain independence, 
and he installed himself at Rheinsberg with a small 
court of French and French-speaking friends, and in- 
stituted his Bayard Order of twelve Knights of Rheins- 
berg, each bearing a symbolic name. He had a clear 
insight into the defects of his countrymen, and 
lamented in his bastard French that his countrymen 
were ‘‘ laborious and profound, and their books of an 
appalling diffuseness.’’ It was from Rheinsberg that 
he first wrote to Voltaire, where ‘‘ nothing but a Vol- 
taire is wanting to make us perfectly happy.’’ He 
was four-and-twenty, Voltaire forty, when the corres- 
pondence began, in the course of which Frederick 
enunciated the typically Prussian doctrine that ‘‘it is 
an established principle in the policy of invasion that 
the first step in the conquest of a country is to obtain 
a position there ’’; the doctrine of Peaceful Penetration 
could not be more acutely defined. 


The history of Frederick’s relations with Voltaire, 
especially at Sans Souci, has been immortalised by 
Macaulay, but that essay cannot be accepted as the last 
word on Frederick, for the simple reason that the 
supremely important ‘ Politisehe Correspondenz Fried- 
richs des Grossen,’ 36 volumes, 1879-1914, and the 
‘Military History of the Austrian and German General 
Staffs (1896-1912),’ of which 26 volumes have been pub- 
lished to date, were entirely unknown to the historian. 
It is the use of these volumes which gives Mr. Nor- 
wood Young’s book its importance, and the reader who 
would form an accurate judgment of the true position 
of Frederick and of Prussia in European history cannot 
dispense with the first work in English to draw upon 
these all-important sources of information. The First 
and Second Silesian Wars, the Seven Years’ War, and 
the Partition of Poland can now be studied in their 
correct perspective, and the study is not to the advan- 
toe of Frederick, whose claim to be a great general, 
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even, is shown to rest on insecurer grounds than has 
been suspected. The truly great leader takes heart in 
adversity; Frederick threatens to take poison; com- 
manders such as Cesar, Marlborough and Napoleon 
cared for their men, and received in return a passionate 
devotion : the attitude of Frederick’s army towards him 
can be judged by the ‘‘ strange and horrible custom ”’ 
(not quoted by Mr. Norwood Young) so effectively used 
in ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ of child-murder, which frightened 
even Frederick himself. Such was the misery of the 
army that soldiers would kill an innocent baby, sure of 
Heaven, in order to be killed themselves as murderers, 
preferring death to life in such a hell. 

In this useful book, into the historical side of which 
we have not space to enter in detail, Frederick is shown 
us aS promising to pay indemnities which he did not 
intend to pay; repudiating treaties and agreements by 
which he was bound; giving orders that quarter should 
be refused on the battlefield; breaking into the archives 
at Dresden; preparing for war while talking about 
peace ; offering concessions as a blind to secret actions ; 
brutal alike to his army and his enemies, but bewailing 
the cruelty of war when actions went against him; 
bombarding cathedrals on the wholly false plea that they 
were used as posts of observation; ravaging fruit-trees 
and destroying buildings; pleading that he was bound 
to do this or that illegal act, or advance into this or 
that peaceful country, because his enemies would if he 
did not; poisoning wells; and protesting all the while 
that every act of aggression, every false or treacherous 
proceeding, was forced upon him by ‘necessity, while 
declaring to the world, in his writings and by his 
diplomatic missions, that his motives and principles 
were those of justice and of honesty. Hypocrisy and 
fraud, cruelty and (when in trouble) tears, characterised 
his reign from first to last; and the tragic and terrible 
fact remains that he was successful. He raised Prussia 
to the rank of a Great Power; he invented a code of 
rigid caste laws; he made of his army a terrible and 
efficient instrument. Those who suffered called him 
Hun or the New Attila; but those who knew him only 
at a distance took him at his word, and called him 
Great, and the legend, exposed at last by the offigial 
publication of German and Austrian documents, has 
lasted to this day. 

One thing cannot be denied; Frederick embodied and 
expressed the abiding spirit of his people as no other 
ruler has ever done. Such as Prussia was, she is, and 
the lines of her policy were laid down once for all by 
her ablest ruler. How truly he was their interpreter 
the Great War has borne witness. His principles have 
been tried upon a scale beyond anything he conceived, 
and it is a signal instance of the irony of history that 
Austria has fought and lost, side by side with the 
descendants of those who wronged, oppressed and 
robbed her to the utmost of their power. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE roth CENTURY. 


Britain and Greater Britain in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Edward A. Hughes. Cambridge University 
Press. net.. 


ESPITE the absence of personal bias, rigorously 
to be suppressed in a book like this, and the 
compression of a large subject into 300 pages, 
we read ‘ Britain and Greater Britain’ through 
from start to finish with unabated interest. Mr. 
Hughes tells us the work is intended for the upper 
forms of schools with an eye also to ‘‘ the general 
public.’’ The former, fortunately, can be coerced, if 
their teachers so choose, in the hope that some of the 
seed may not fall on barren ground. The almost 
obsolete holiday task, we venture to think, might be 
revived with advantage, but with more rigorous exac- 
tion and greater reward, in favour of such books as 
this. The general public, however, cannot even thus 
be led to the water, much less made to drink it, though 
the Cambridge University Press have made many laud- 
able attempts in many directions to do both—let us 
hope with some success. 
Part I of the book is concerned with the political, 
industrial and social development of Great Britain and 
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Ireland in the nineteenth century; Part II with the 
Dominions and Dependencies of the Empire. Each of 
these last is allotted a separate chapter, with the strange 
and unexplained omission of the West Indies. In the 
first half the author lays stress on the fact that all our 
eighteenth century wars, wherever waged and what- 
ever their ostensible object, were in actual fact a duel 
with France for sovereignty of the seas and Colonial 
Empire. England emerged with as much power and 
glory, he thinks, from the Napoleon wars as from the 
rather disappointing Peace of 1763. Yet the huge 
colonial annexations of Chatham’s war, must have been 
more dazzling at the moment than even the supremacy 
of Wellington and England after Waterloo. Mr. 
Hughes traces with great clearness that industrial 
revolution of the preceding century which left Britain 
after Waterloo a vastly changed country from that 
which had fought the wars of Marlborough and Chat- 
ham. Handicraft had given way to water-driven and 
later to steam-driven machinery, with all the change 
in occupations, domestic economies, industrial centres 
and the temporary suffering entailed by the process. 
The whole of the industria! South and East had vir- 
tually collapsed in favour of the hitherto thinly popu- 
lated and semi-barbarous northern counties, while the 
nineteenth century completed the transformation. The 
Sussex woods, formerly illuminated by night with the 
flare of iron forges and resounding by day with in- 
numerable hammers, relapsed into silence and the pro- 
duction of hop poles and pheasants. In the textile 
trades the spinners were the first to be thrown back on 
agriculture—or nothing. They were soon followed by 
the weavers, who in turn were dispersed by the power 
loom, which multiplied tenfold in the ten years after 
Waterloo. Increased cheapness was of no avail in the 
face of so much poverty. The analogy between the 
aftermath of this war and of that is only applicable, 
so to speak, in inverse ratio. Then too there was 
the misery of those employed in the industrial centres 
before inspection and sanitation were dreamed of. In 
the slump following Waterloo the agricultural depres- 
sion was so great that labour in some districts fell to 
6d. a day. Even when the Great Reform Bill was. 
passed, the working-man, as represented by his chief 
Press organ, discovered it to be ‘‘a damnable delu- 
sion, giving us as many tyrants as there are shop- 
keepers."’ But all the same, prosperity returned in 
full flood, as we know, though it is impossible to follow 
Mr. Hughes further, either in his appreciation of the 
fact or in his political survey of the century. 

Scotland is hardly mentioned, but her material ad- 
vance from, say, 1745, to the Reform Bill was far 
greater than even that of England. Indeed the story 
is positively dramatic. At the former date she was 
notoriously poor, and most of the Highlands had been 
a barbarous terra incognita. The rent rolls of the 
Lowland lairds and nobles, with some conspicuous 
exceptions, would have been utterly inadequate to the 
demands of English social life even had circumstances 
allowed of such foregathering. Land in the famous 
Lothians, undrained and ill-cultivated, let at five shil- 
lings an acre or less. Of timber there was practically 
none. Sea-borne trade and manufactures were only 
beginning. Incidentally with their development and 
no little aided by retiring ‘‘ Nabobs "’ from the Indies 
East and West, the Scottish lairds took off their coats 
(sometimes literally), faced a thousand prejudices, even 
to importing English methods, English bailiffs, Eng- 
lish labourers, and English foresters as teachers. 
Such a transformation in three-quarters of a century, 
helped as was this by the rise of trade and industrial- 
ism, has: had, perhaps, no parallel in modern history. 
By the time of Waterloo Scotland had outstripped Eng- 
land in agriculture. By the ‘sixties she was mi'es 
ahead, and rents—speaking broadly—just about double 
those of the South. 

Of Ireland, on the contrary, the author gives us 
rather more than enough. When a people, wallowing 
in unprecedented prosperity and a quite licentious free- 
dom of action, make it the occasion not merely for 
branding their posterity by shirking and worse in the 
war, but for a further display of cowardly black- 
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guardism, what interest can attach to the wearisome 
old story which made their poverty the chief cause of 
complaint against England and the Union? Nor is it 
fair to tell schoolboys, or an ignorant public, that of 
those members of the Irish Parliament who voted for 
the Union ‘‘ only seven were unbribed.’’ Pocket 
boroughs and the like had in those davs both in Eng- 
land and Ireland a recognised cash value, much as the 
advowsons of livings have even yet. To have deprived 
owners of such in the year 1800, without compensation, 
would have been generally regarded as rank confisca- 
tion. But in any case could it have been asked of any 
human assembly, however scared—as was a portion of 
this one—by the results of its own ineptitude, to vote 
for its own extinction when this involved a further 
direct financial loss? 

Would a Parliament, for example, half composed of 
the owners of livings, have voted impartially on a ques- 
tion of Disestablishment without compensation ? 

In an excellent chapter on Canada the statement that 
Upper Canada ‘‘saved herself by her own efforts”’ 
against the attacks of the Americans in 1812-14 is mis- 
leading. The country was saved, in a military sense, 
by the valour, discipline and good leadership of three 
British regiments, with other smal! regular detach- 
ments never in all exceeding 3,000 and frequently 
under 2,000 in number. These were gallantly sup- 
ported by from 1,000 to 1,00 British Canadian volun- 
teers, all that could be armed and fed, or spared from 
food production, till a large force of Wellington’s 
troops released from Spain in 1814 put the Colony out 
of danger. Again, it was not the newly-arrived old- 
country immigrants, who prior to Waterloo were a 
negligible element, that chiefly fought The Family 
Compact up to the rebellion of 1837, but the longer 
settled and large population of Americans, other than 
U. E. loyalists. who had been flocking into Cana?a 
since about 1790. 

In his Chapter on New Zealand Mr. Hughes omits 
the greatest event in its history, the discovery of cold 
storage. Before this, in the ’eighties and later, New 
Zealand was depressed, with snfall seeming prospect 
of daylight, by a huge debt. Farm mortgages were 
unpaid or foreclosed. Part of the industrial class were 
being supported by Government; part were working 
half time. Profitable markets were apparently inacces- 
sible, and immigrants were scared off. Cold sterave 
found New Zealand the Cinderella of the colonies, and 
converted her into perhaps the most prosperous, as she 
is by nature the most favoured of all. 


A HEARTY ANTIQUARY. 


Unknown London. By Walter George Bell, F.R.A.S. 
John Lane. 6s. 6d. net. 


W RITING « book on London is like compiling an 
anthology. There is material for everyone, and 
everyone can do it in his own way. Moreover, a man 
who really does it in his own way, consults his own 
taste and puts in nothing for the reason that other 
people will expect it, is the man who will write the most 
readable book on London. For everybody’s book on 
London, like everybody’s selection from the poets, is 
nobody’s. It is such a wise anthology that Mr. Bell 
has written, making it a much more personal hook than 
his elaborate compilation of the annals of Fleet Street. 
No one, comparing the two books, could doubt that the 
more personal way is much the better. Mr. Bell’s 
personality interests one at once. It lights up his sub- 
ject. One could have more of it. 
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One likes, first of all, his spirit as an antiquary. 
‘‘Any hole made in City ground has ever acted as a 
lodestone to attract me towards a possible find, and few 
opportunities have been allowed to slip by; the 
hunter’s spirit, I suppose, surviving in the towns- 
man; and I have climbed down more ladders to explore 
the buried town than I have toiled up City staircases.’’ 
One likes the modest humour with which he puts for- 
ward a new and ingenious theory of the origin of 
London Stone, as ‘‘a cock-shy to be knocked over by 
the first person who shall discover’’ other facts which 
refute it. One likes the hearty coarseness with which 
he describes the Commissioners of Sewers, to 
whom was due the final destruction of the old wall and 
gates of London, as a ‘“‘body with a soul like a sewer.”’ 
One likes the gravity with which he approaches a house 
in America Square, knocks at the door, and when it is 
opened says, ‘‘I want the head of the Duke of Suffolk.”’ 
Best of all one likes him standing before the fragment 
of Roman wall at the Post Office and exclaiming 
‘* What joy to be alive to see these things !’’ Here is 
a proper guide to Old London. 

If Mr. Bell is so human and hearty an antiquary it 
is that in him the antiquary and the journalist are ad- 
mirably joined. The one gives to his book the gusto 
of an enthusiast. ~The other prevents him from ever 
forgetting, in his accumulation of knowledge, the art 
of interesting others. The journalist is very noticeable 
in the title—one had almost said headline—to his chap- 
ter on the statue of Charles IT. which disappeared from 
London. It is called ‘‘London’s Lost King.’’ He is 
very noticeable, but less admirablv, in the account of 
the translation of the body of Edward the Confessor 
to the shrine built for it by Henry IIT. ‘‘Resplendent 
in colour with glittering jewels and mosaics, its golden 
feretory catching and reflecting the shafts of the sun.”’ 
Those same shafts of the sun visit the Abbey at the 
miraculously right moment-in every newspaper descrip- 
tion of its ceremonies. They are an unworthy touch of 
twopenny colouring. But this is a small lapse. Mr. 
Bell, the journalist, uses the knowledge of Mr. Bell, the 
antiquary, with a delightful ease and lightness until his 
readers, in their pleasure at these essays, may very 
easily forget to give him credit for the fulness of their 
knowledge. 

One may note, however, one or two small omissions. 
In the chapter on the Waxworks at Westminster Abbey 
Mr. Bell might have mentioned that the great funerals 
were usually at night. To complete the picture of 
those strange ceremonies, with the waxwork effigy 
carried on high, one should know that it was by torch- 
light. In the same chapter he mieht also have men- 
tioned the uses to which the cap of Monk’s unfortunate 
efigy was put, and in his chapter on ‘‘ Letters from 
London during the Great Plague’’ he gives an exag- 
gerated idea of the popular terror with his phrase “‘ the 
hideous selfishness of the time, self-centred wholly on 
maintaining one’s own existence.’’ There is a truer 
and more human account in his own book on Fleet 
Street, where he describes the unconcern of many 
people, so that volunteers never failed for the work of 
watchmen, and nurses and distributors of charity. 

Mr. Bell is an enthusiast, but he is no sentimentalist 
about the past. One of the most vivacious of his 
essays is on Wapping High Street, Wapping, 
as it was in Dibdin’s day. He has a_ hearty 
affection for Dibdin, but while it makes him = say 
of ‘* Blow High Blow Low”’ that ‘‘the fury of a sterm 
has never heen so vividly expressed in so few lines’’ 
(surely the most curious thing i in the whole book), it 
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does not make him sentimentalise over Wapping, which 
he calls ‘‘a fearful hell,’’ as Dibdin sentimentalised over 
a sailor’s life. Yet for all that one detects regret in 
his last words, *‘ Yes, Wapping is dead ; as dead as any 
dead cities there be, that lie salted at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea.’’ It may be so, but Mr. Bell should console 
himself with remembering that before ‘‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs’? was written Boswell visited the place, on the 
advice of Dr. Johnson, and found it very dull. The 
reason, he thought. was the ‘‘great uniformity’? which 
was spreading over London. He should console him- 
self too by reflecting that his own successor, in another 
hundred years, will probably be writing ‘‘Wapping is 
dead,’’ as he imagines it in this generation, taking his 
colours from Mr. Conrad’s beautiful description of 
“Phe Faithful River,’’ and peopling it with the seamen, 
not of Dibdin, but of Mr. Jacobs: 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mid-Victorian Memories. By Matilda Betham-Ed- 
wards, with a Personal Sketch by Sarah Grand. 
Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


M ISS BETHAM-EDWARDS was a precise little 
gentlewoman, who furnished a ‘‘ Bill of Wants ”’ 
to a hostess, explaining that she always made dinner 
of other folks’ lunch. She was careful in her habits, 
and perhaps to this care was due her long career as a 
writer. Her friends, as Sarah Grand’s sketch shows, 
were ready to accept her little ways for the sake of her 
society. She remained bright and alert to the end, 
and enjoyed the regard of many of the eminent. Her 
reminiscences of George Eliot and Lewes give us 
a pleasant view of the Sibyl, who was carefully 
guarded from the rude interruptions of the world. An- 
other of her friends, Madame Bodichon, who founded 
Girton College, was rich, handsome, and an originai 
character. Some of her maxims and reflections on 
life are amusing. She thought it best to travel with 
plenty of luggage, in order to get plenty of attention. 
She gave poor dinners to the rich, and sumptuous re- 
pasts to the poorly paid. Miss Betham-Edwards writes 
naively about the reception of her own books, and she 
has included some letters of a similar kind from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who did not, as appears from a note, 
give his consent for their publication. Mr. Harrison, 
however, always writes well, and his playful sallies 
about his own performances will please discerning 
readers. The accounts of Coventry Patmore and Hale 
White begin to be interesting, but are too slight to be 
of much use. We like Henry James explaining that 
a chair *‘ has a positive psychology of its own.”’ 

The volume ends with the familiar names of Mudie 
and Murray. The House in Albemarle Street has a dis- 
tinguished history, which is probably unknown to the 
modern and incurious reader. We live in a different 
world now, in which authors see less of their publishers 
and have to face an era of busy commerce and des- 
perate competition. Scott and Byron had the top 
places pretty well to themselves; they belonged to the 
great world as well as the world of letters; and they 
had no literary agents to sell their works to the highest 
bidder. 

One of the rare failures of the House of Murray was 
the Representative, a newspaper which in six months 
resulted in a loss of £26,000. Disraeli at twenty was 
the prime mover in this enterprise, and, looking at it 
now, we may think that he was not wrong, only too far 
ahead of his time, and too hampered by ‘‘ that eternal 
want of pence which vexes public men,’’ and private 
men too, 

While some folks are jibbing at the nuisance of the 
peerage, others are eager for it. It appears that Miss 
Betham-Edwards thought her literary merit entitled 
her to the rank of a Baroness. Perhaps the distine- 
tion would have been as reasonable as some of the War 
Honours, but we hardly think it would have been voted 
for by a representative body of authors, gathered, say, 
in the Albert Hall; or a collection of serious critics in 
a much smaller building. 
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A YOUNG MAN’S SOUL HISTORY. 


The Sun in Splendour. By Bernard Turner. 
rose. 7S. net. 


HIS novel belongs to a class which has been amaz- 

ingly fashionable, and, we must suppose, popular, 
for some years past. Ostensibly it is the biography 
from seven to twenty-two of a Nonconformist min- 
ister’s son, endowed with some vaguely intellectual as- 
pirations, also with a well-to-do bachelor uncle, whose 
testamentary dispositions are of the disappointing 
order. The hero’s school and college days, his religious 
difficulties, his moral outlook (in which there is noth- 
ing objectionable), his social adventures, his efforts to 
earn a living, his marriage, and the events leading up 
to it, are described with more or less detail, and in a 
spirit of entire good-nature and cheerfulness. The 
author is, in fact, successful, up to the point of making 
us like his hero, but not of inducing us to feel that the 
young man’s history is a matter for absorbing concern 
to us. In his journalistic and pedagogic experiences 
we frankly do not believe; and the multitude of char- 
acters introduced leaves us with a sense of fatigue and 
bewilderment. The volume closes with the promise of 
a sequel. 


Mel- 


PLEASANT AND FANTASTIC. 


The One in Possession. By Ellen Ada Smith. Jarrold. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a fantastically improbable story, and partly 

for that reason it is entirely free from the irritating 
quality distinctive of most modern fiction. It has, 
however, more solid attractions, and indeed attains a 
respectable, if not outstanding, level in construction, 
characterisation and above all atmosphere—the atmos- 
phere of an English country neighbourhood. The plot 
is a variation on the old theme of the inheritance dis- 
puted by two claimants of opposite sex. The com- 
promise at which they arrive, an unusual one, we think, 
even in novels, leads to some interesting complications. 
Ultimately, their relation is placed upon a happier foot- 
ing, but only to be cut short in a fashion which seems 
to us needlessly tragic. 


PRIMITIVE HUMOUR. 


Diary. By Horace Bleackley. Nash. 


The Lost 


7s. net. 
T HE diary in question is the property of a portent- 

ously respectable politician, and contains a record 
of his stormy undergraduate youth; embellished with 
realistic drawings and witticisms of the order which 
Andrew Lang (for once, it seems, erring on the side of 
optimism), believed to have lost their attraction since 
the time when Fielding’s public found them irresistible. 
Through a series of accidents this volume falls into the 
hands, first of the owner’s fiancée, and then of a politi- 
cal opponent. The alarms and excursions which ensue 
are, it would appear, calculated to afford the highest 
gratification to the hero’s friends. We, for our part, 


have found them less pleasing. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


BEECHAM OPERA NOVELTIES.—Of the three recent addi- 
tions to the Beecham repertory we welcome ‘ Parsifal’ and the 
*Susanna’s Secret’ of Wolf-Ferrari as works that will live—at 
opposite poles if you will, but each entitled to a fixed place in 
the active catalogue of any opera company aspiring to national 
honours. We heard ‘ Parsifal ’ done in English in America a good 
many years ago, when the filching of it from the sacred groves 
of Bayreuth was looked upon almost as an act of sacrilege ; and 
it was quite wonderful how well the mystic music-drama came 
out, not merely in the language of the audience but separated 
from the atmospheric milieu which the master has declared indis- 
pensable for the proper appreciation of his swan-song. There was 
no reason why it should not sound equally well at Covent Garden, 
provided the text was equally easy to follow and the orchestra 
kept down with sufficient firmness. But these things seem very 
difficult to accomplish here. In the case of ‘Susanna’s Secret,’ 
for example, the charm of the music exerted its full sway, while 
somehow the exquisite flavour of the comedy got absolutely ‘ lost 
in transit.’’ It was infinitely to be regretted, because the delicate 
comedy of this musical dialogue is a joy that requires words as 
well as melody for its completeness, and one without the other is 
only a_ half-allowance, which is too frequently the ordinary 
operatic ration. Then, again, on the first night Wolf-Ferrari’s 
delightful opera had not been sufficiently rehearsed; for Mr. 
Frederic Ranalow had had only five days to study the part of 
the husband, and even he, with all his excellent acting and 
diction, could not perform miracles. Perhaps it has gone better 
since, but anyhow we do not fancy Miss Jeanne Brola can either 
sing the music or suggest the téte de linotte for the part of 
Susanna; while Mr. Herbert Langley as the dumb servant badly 
needs some lessons in the art of Italian fooling. Stravinsky’s 
‘ Nightingale,’ if not exactly new to Londoners, returns afresh 
at a time when we are supposed to know more about this kind 
of thing than we did. Unfortunately it does not create a clearer 
or more satisfactory impression than when the Russians _per- 
formed. Here the benefit of the vernacular is not of the slightest 
appreciable value. You understand nothing; and if you did you 
would be as far from real enjoyment, save for a few brief 
moments, as if you were listening to a steam barrel-organ at a 
country fair. This is not the Stravinsky of the ‘ Petronshka ’ 
score, with its bizarre realism, its comprehensible discordance, 
its unmistakable characterization. His ‘ Nightingale ’ has a song, 
sure enough, but all that one recollects is its noise. 


THE ORCHESTRAL REHEARSAL SCHEME.—Nothing but 
encouragement of the warmest kind can be tendered to the new 
undertaking made possible through the generosity of Sir Ernest 
Palmer. It is a splendid idea, this plan for enabling young com- 
posers to heat their (approved) orchestral works without expense, 
so as to judge how their colour-schemes and effects work out in 
actual performance. The whole thing assumes the nature of a 
valuable lesson in what to do and what to avoid, and the 
academic atmosphere of the Royal College of Music is just the 
right one for its exposition. Criticism of the material thus put 
forward without preparation can hardly be desired; in any case 
it would be a mistake; perception of latent and individual pro- 
mise is alone needed in order that the possessors of these qualities 
may be accorded their real chance. The first public rehearsal 
was admirably conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult. 


CONCERT DEBUTS.—Never were there so many concerts in 
the history of the metropolis; never so many new claimants for 
artistic consideration. The question of the moment is not ‘‘ Will 
it pay?’’ but ‘* How near can I get to the front?’’ Curiously 
enough, having regard to their numbers, few of these new- 
comers can be treated as undeserving of attention. The average 
of merit is more than respectable. But it takes a huge conflag- 
ration nowadays to set the musical Thames on fire. Last week 
we were very favourably impressed by the piano-playing of Mr. 
Backer-Grondahl, a clever son of a clever mother who used to 
be popular here in the ‘nineties. He gave a particularly clear, 
neat, incisive rendering of the Grieg Concerto and also made 
manifest decided ability for composition in a symphonic poem on 
the not very novel theme of ‘ Hamlet.’ Quite another type of 
pianist, but an agreeable one, is Mr. Anderson Tyrer, who hails 
from the Midlands and has evidently studied in a good school. 
Strangely enough, he also played the Grieg Concerto, but was 
subsequently heard in the Rachmaninov, No. 2, and therein found 
greater scope for a brilliant technique. Mr. Tyrer will be heard 
again with the London Symphony Orchestra at concerts which he 
is giving at the Queen’s Hall in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. He is fortunate to be able to give us such an opportunity 
for appraising him at his true worth. 


FICTION BRIEF 


‘THE ESCAPE OF THE NOTORIOUS SIR_ WIL- 
LIAM HEANS,’ by William Hay (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net), is a powerful story of Tasmanian life in 
the days when it was a convict settlement. Sir William 
Heans was convicted of the attempted abduction of a 
lady, at that time a crime punishable with death, and trans- 
ported as a convict to Tasmania. The tale is concerned with the 
“various attempts made to secure his escape, and with the compli- 
cations caused by the innocent love of a married woman by him 
and by one of the colonial officials. The book is simply and 
well written and will hold a lasting place in the ranks of early 
colonial fiction. 
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‘A GREEN Otive Tree,’ by F. T. Wawn (Melrose, 6s. net), 
tells of the making of Robin Gilmer. He was a medical student, 
protected for a time from enlistment, and desperately afraid of 
being forced to join up, not from cowardice but from the nervous 
dread of showing cowardice. His sister Eva, to whom such a 
feeling is incomprehensible, shelters him from all attacks and is 
even ready to sacrifice herself in marriage to a rather forceful 
navy man whom she does not love if a safe position can . 
obtained for her brother. How Robin finds himself and what 
comes of it all is told in the course of the story by Mr. Wawn. 
There is some pretty word-painting in the book, and the relations 
between Eva and her friend Molly are well described. The life 
of the little town is clearly visualised. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Tertullian’s Treatises (Transl. by Alex. Souter). S.P.C.K. 3s. 

That’s Me All Over, Mabel (E. Streeter). Jarrolds. 2s. 6d 

Their Mutual Child (P. G. Wodehouse). Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 
$1.60. 


Those Fitzenbergers (Helen Martin). Dent. 


Three Years of War in East Africa (Capt. A. Buchanan). John 
Murray: 12s. 
Three Years with the 9th Scottish Division (w. D. Croft). John 


Murray. Qs. 
Through a Tent Door (R. W. McKenna). 
Till Our Ship Comes In. (Kenelm Foss). Grant Richards., 6s. 
To Kiel in the Hercules (Louis R. Freeman). John Murray. 6s. 
Tonal MacTonal (M. E. M. Donaldson). Alex. Gardner. 6s. 
Tractate Sanhedrin (Herbert Danby). S.P.C.K. 6s. 
Ten Days that Shook the World (John Reed). Boni & Liveright, 
Trails Sunward (C. Y. Rice). Century Co., N. Pog: 
Trial Stone, The (John Gower). Allen & Unwin. 6d. 
Triumph and Passing of Cuculain (Standish O'Grady), 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
Twelve Men (Theo. Dreiser). Boni & Liveright, N.Y. $1.75. 
Two Months (Herbert Tremaine). Daniel. 7s. 
Uncle Abner (Melville D. Post). Appleton & Co. 6s. 6d. 
Utility Ducks and Geese (J. W. Hurst). Constable. 2s. 6d. 
Violet Crown, The (Ancient Civilisations) (Emily M. Burke). 
Ralph, Holland & Co. (3s. 
Visions and Songs (Charles H. Pinnell). 


John Murray. 8s. 
Fisher 


Simpkin Marshall. 


King. 


3s. 6d. 
Wake Up, England (Granville & Cunningham). 
John Murray. 


War-time Financial Problems (Hartley Withers). 
6s. 


Whispering Dead, The (Alfred Ganachilly). Methuen. 6s. 
Whole Armour of Man, The (Dr. C. W. Saleeby). Grant Richards. 


7s. 6d. 
Whole Truth about Alcohol, The (G. E. Flint). 
Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. 


6s. 6d 
Dent. 6s. 


Macmillan. 


Wildersome (Halliwell Sutcliffe). 
Within the Tides (Joseph Conrad). 


Woman on the Trail, The (T. Bernard & E. pape Odham. 
6s. net. 
Women of Troy, A Translation of (F. A. Evelyn). Heath Cran- 


ton, Ltd. 3s. 
Wooden Horse, The (Hugh Walpole). Macmillan. 3s. 
Wraiths and Realities (C. Young Rice). Century Co., N.Y. $1.25. 
Wyndham’s Partner (Harold Bindloss). Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. 


QUEEN OF 
GSTAAD SWISS WINTER RESORTS. 


with 
S . ALPINE HORSE RACING. 
aanenmoser 
Montreux-Oberland 


Railway. 


Apply to Information Office. 


ic 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


FIRE. LIFP, SEA, 
CAR, LIFT. BOILER, MA 
PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, 
TIES, EMPLOYEK’S LIABILITY. 
STOCK, THIRD PARTY, FIDELITY, 
GUARANTEES, TRUSTEE & EXECUTOR 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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MOTOR NOTES 


The internal condition of the motor industry and the 
state of the motor market are just now of more than 
usual public interest, for they are inseparably wrapped 
up in the extraordinary economic situation which pre- 
vails throughout the country. Observing events at 
the Motor Show last week one was accorded plenty of 
food for reflection. Everything at Olympia was on a 
bigger scale than at any previous show ; the crowds, the 
business transacted, the technical progress indicated, 
and the social convivialities enjoyed. Speaking super- 
ficially, it might be described as a highly successful 
show. But one could not reflect upon the many happy 
features of the first post-war exhibition without realis- 
ing that there was a fly in the ointment—several in fact. 
Everyone seemed to want to buy cars. At pre-war 
shows a large proportion of the visitors could always be 
written off as mere sightseers. Inasmuch as_ the 
crowds were larger this year than ever before, it is 
probable that more people than ever visited Olympia 
with no intention of buying anything. But certainly 
all records were broken in the numbers of those who 
did wish to buy. They were prepared, apparently,’ to 
pay any price for what they wanted; or, if they could 
not get that, almost any price for what they could 
make do. 

The managing director of one famous car-making 
concern said to the writer :—‘‘ If I could give delivery 
by next summer to everybody who wants to buy our 
cars, I could stand here taking cheques with both 
hands.’’ He did take a good many cheques as it was, 
but his customers will be lucky if they see the cars they 
paid deposits on any time next year. This is the crux 
of the whole matter. The cheque handling gentleman 
and his kind are not to blame, at least, only to a small 
extent. But the rather alarming fact remains that 
the production of cars during the coming months is 
likely to be infinitesimal in comparison with the de- 
mand. This is due to several things, predominant 
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among them being labour problems. At the moment 
these troubles are chiefly represented by the iron- 
moulders’ strike. This has been in force for several 
months, and its effect is now becoming very serious to 
the car manufacturing concerns. We know of several 
prominent firms whose output is practically stopped by 
their lack of important castings, and several big em- 
ployers told us at Olympia that they would be obliged — 
to shut their works if the strike was not settled within 
a week or two. The change over of the factories from 
war to peace work has also proved a much bigger job 
than some firms anticipated, and with them it will be 
some time before things are working smoothly. 

The demand for cars to-day is far greater than ever 
before. Whether one has made money during the war 
or lost it, there is a natural tendency to relax from the 
tension and stress of the past five years and to take 
things more easily. Thus all classes are looking to the 
motor vehicle as an admirable means of recreation, and 
there are plenty of buyers for the humblest motor- 
cycle and for the most expensive car. The great ques- 
tion they all put to the salesmen at Olympia was that 
of delivery date, and with very few exceptions the firms 
exhibiting were not able to guarantee this within a 
period of months. _ It is unquestionable that a great 
many people witheld their deposits for this reason. It 
is equally certain that American and other foreign cars 
which reach this country during the shortage of the 
British article will be eagerly bought up. The number 
of these vehicles, luckily for British trade, cannot any- 
thing like satisfy the demand, and, if the spirit of revolt 
in the ranks of labour can be overcome and the heads 
of the home industry put their house in order in time, 
there is certainly a bright future before the motor trade 
of this country. The colonial and foreign markets, 
too, are eagerly demanding British cars and motor- 
cycles, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the leaders 
of the British industry are giving adequate considera- 
tion to the subject of export trade. That way, possi- 
bly, after the present phenomenal boom has subsided, 
lies the avoidance. of a serious slump a few years hence. 


THE 
SUPREME 


EQUIPMENT.— Set of Dunlop Tyres, Spare 
Wheel and Tyre, Dome Wings, Electric Lighting 
Set, Self Starter, Metal Valences, Hood and Hood 
Envelope (for Open Car), Number Plates, Clock, 
Speedometer, and Full Kit of Tools. 


SUNBEAM 


MODELS and PRICES 


16-H.P. CHASSIS - - - £850 
16-H.P. TOURING CAR- - £1125 
SEMI-SPORTING CAR - - £1125 
LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE £1275 


24-H.P. CHASSIS" - - - £1125 
24-H.P. with Long Wheel Base - £1150 — 
TOURING CAR - - - £1400 
SEMI-SPORTING CAR .- - £1400 
LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE, 

on Long Wheel Base - - £1650 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms: 10£, Deansgate. 


London and District Agents for Cars: 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W.1. 
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“BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday last, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street. The Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E., 
presiding said :— 

Gentlemen,—As you see by the report, our profits on the work- 
ing of the line during the past year have been £1,786,000. 
That is on the working of the line, and the amount is 
actually £15,000 less than last’ year, but the other receipts have 
to be brought in—receipts from investments and from the ex- 
change, which, as you know, has been favourable to us. When 
those amounts are brought in, they bring up the total to 
£2,048,000, which is the highest figure this line has reached 
since 1912-13, when the figure was £ 2,260,000. In the report, 
on page 27, you will find a comparative statement of our receipts 
and expense for the last ten years, but this morning 
only want to take just a few figures relative to 
the last five years — that is to say, the years during 
which we have been at. war. If you look at the figures 
you will find that in the year 1914-15 our receipts were 
£.4,538,009, and our expenditure was 2,300,000. In the last 
year, 1918-19, the year under review, our receipts have gone up 
to £.6,269,000, and our expenses have risen to £.4,483,000. Now, 
gentlemen, if you compare these figures you will find this interest- 
ing fact—-that our receipts as between those two years have in- 
creased by £/1,731,000, but that in the same period of time our 
working expenses have gone up by £ 1,683,000; in other words, 
although our gross receipts have increased by no less than 1% 
millions, only £.47,000 of that is left over to us as net profit after 
deducting the increase in our working expenses. You will all 
agree with us that it is a matter of serious consideration when 
your working expenses go up by such a_ colossal figure as 
£ 1,683,000 in four years. Of course, these matters have been 
very carefully looked into by the board ; but you will find that the 
increase is due to matters over which we have practically no con- 
trol. During those years the wage bill has increased by no less 
than £425,000. That in itself is a very serious charge to fall 
upon a railway company in the short space of four years, but 
there is a more astounding figure, and that is that of fuel. In 
1914-15 fuel cost us £450,000, while in the past year that same 
fuel cost us no less than £1,361,000; in other words, the cost of 
that fuel has been £911,000 more; it has more than trebled itself 
in four years. If you add those two figures together—~£-911,000 
increase in fuel and £425,000 increase in wages—we get a total 
of £1,336,000 in those two items alone out of the total incréase 
of £1,683,000; in other words, the increase in working expenses 
due to all other circumstances—and you know how enormously 
everything has risen in the past four years—has been only 
£347,000. 

Now, gentlemen, that being the case, as you will readily realise, 
the question of fuel has given the utmost anxiety to the Chairman, 
the Board and the management. We have gone very carefully, 
like most other railway companies, into the question of oil. We 
are already working something like 400 miles of our line on oil, 
and have been gradually making experiments in this direction 
for the past six years. So far the result has been satisfactory, 
but, as you are aware, every other railway company in the world 
probably is turning its attention in the same direction. The 
amount of oil which is going to be required for various purposes 
is growing by leaps and bounds every year, and, as you know, 
probably better than I do, the world’s output of oil is still very 
uncertain. It would cost a large amount to convert the whole of 
our system for the use of oil fuel. We should have to build very 
large storage tanks and accommodation, and I feel sure you will 
agree that in this matter, as in others, it is only right that we 
should proceed with the greatest caution. We are following the 
whole experiment most carefully, and I hope that when he comes 
back the Chairman may have some more interesting information 
to give us on this point. Looking at the figures of the last ten 
years, especially at those figures which I have just spoken about, 
what may be said on the whole is that we have come out of the 
war period on pretty nearly the same level as that on which we 
went into it, and looking back over those years there is really 
hardly a trial to which a railway can be subjected that we have 
not had to undergo. During those five years there have been 
strikes in the Argentine. In that connection I am very glad to 
he able to say that during the year under review there has not 
been a strike at all on our line. There have been strikes, enor- 
mous freights and all the natural disturbance caused by the great 
war, and last, but not least—I will not refer to it at length to-day ; 
1 will leave that for the Chairman to deal with—there has been 
control of shipping and control of coal. In addition this year 
we have had to suffer from the breakdown of the transcontinental 
service. The Transandine has had exceptionally heavy falls of 
snow, and their lines were blocked from the middle of May to 
the middle of October this year. 

1 will now formally move: ‘* That the report of the directors 
and the statement of accounts, now presented, be and they are 
hereby received and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Owing to an unfortunate breakdown at the printers, 
we are reluctantly obliged to postpone our Literary 
Supplement until next week, the 29th inst. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATES. 


THE SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING Of Leach’s Argentine 
Estates, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. W. E. Leach (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. F. Yaxley) having read the notice and 
the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said that the depreciation account stood at 
£284,865, the corresponding figure last year being £257,489. 
The reserve account had again been strengthened by the sum of 
£125,000, making a total of £350,000. The balance of profit, 
£121,069, compared with £115,355 for 1917-18. British Govern- 
ment securities stood at £9388,665, against 4,560,975 last year. It 
had been the policy of the board to invest in Government securi- 
ties all the company’s cash made temporarily available, and the 
large sum thus invested as at the end of the financial year 1ly1/-lo 
was possible only because, owing to’ war conditions, they were 
unable to obtain adequate supplies of machinery and spare parts 
for replacement and to carry out their programme’ for the re- 
organisation of the factory, and also because, as at that date, 
the exact amount payable for excess profits duty and income-tax 
had not been settled, a substantial sum being held in reserve for 
that liability. During the year under review a_ considerable 
portion of their securities had necessarily to be realised in order 
to provide the cash required for the payment of income-tax, 
excess profits duty, and other commitments. Cash at bankers 
and in hand amounted to 4,87,598, as compared with 4£,91,d04. 
The profit on trading totalled 4,425,126, after making provision 
jor income-tax and excess prolits duty, and compared with 
£303,251 in lyi7-ls. The income from investments and the 
balance of interest account amounted to £,28,145—an increase of 
£10,664. They had made additional provision for depreciation 
vy appropriating the sum of 410,000. ‘Lhe amount placed to 
reserve was a large sum to set aside out of the prolits of one 
year, but they were unquestionably dealing with a good year and 
the creauion oi a large reserve while they were enjoying prosperity 
was a conservative policy which had hitherto met with tue share- 
holders’ approval. it was necessary to provide funds for the 
iustallation of improved and up-to-date machinery, which would 
enable the company to compete with others under move fuvour- 
able conditions as regarded economical production. 


THe YEAR'S OPERATIONS. 


With regard to the past year’s operations, the directors, basing 
their views upon the position as existing at the date of the last 
general meeting, had hoped that a still more satisfactory result 
would have been forthcoming. A more favourable price had been 
obtained than in the previous year, but owing to the damage 
caused to the canefields by frost, the production was less by some 
2,000 tons. ‘The cost of all materials used in the factory, and 
especially that of bags—a most important item—ruled abnormally 
high, and was further increased by the advance in railway freights 
authorised by the Argentine Government last year. The principal 
cause of the heavier charges, however, was the rise in wages and 
the general disorganisation of work owing to the “ strike ’’ spirit 
so general throughout the Republic. Their local administrators 
had had a very dillicult situation to face during the last two years, 
and it was the tact and foresight which they had displayed in 
regard to labour which undoubtedly had prevented their sutlering 
the serious loss to which their neighbours were subjected in 1918 
owing to a strike of their workpeople, when their factory was 
stopped for at least a week, and the Provincial Government was 
called upon to arbitrate in the matter of wages. The company 
had reaped much benetit from the liberality which they had shown 
in the past in dealing with their workpeople. The actual produc- 
tion of sugar in the Argentine Republic for 1918 was 127,000 
tons, compared with 88,000 tons in 1917, while the company’s 
own crop reached 18,045 tons, against 20,214 tons in 1917. 
Realising that there would again be a great scarcity of sugar, the 
Argentine Government authorised the introduction, free of duty, 
of very considerable quantities of the commodity. This had the 
effect of gradually bringing down the price to the figure at which 
it had started at the beginning of crop, and, further, resulted 
in there being on hand some 30,000 to 35,000 tons when the 1919 
season opened. It had been impossible during the last few years 
to supply repair parts and additions to the machinery of the 
factory. Now that they were able to get their orders executed 
it was rather appalling to find how enormously the cost of every- 
thing had risen, and it was well that they had been able to lay 
aside funds to meet these commitments. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividends recom- 
mended were declared. 
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CITY 


The dearer money policy, adopted by the Govern- 
ment and prompted, if not dictated, by New York and 
Washington, naturally depressed gilt edged securities, 
particularly the Victory and Funding loans. It is now 
an open secret that these loans were not a success, and, 
although it is not suggested that institutions which 
were compelled by patriotic instinct, if by no other in- 
fluence, to take up large blocks of these bonds, are sell- 
ing in an unwilling market, it stands to reason that they 
are not disposed to support quotations on a basis which 
gives a yield of 5 per cent. when Treasury bills provide 
54 per cent. Of course the decline has been overdone, 
because the Stock Exchange usually takes exaggerated 
views of money market matters; but the subsequent 
recovery still leaves quotations at an uncomfortable 
discount. 


Mainly the course of prices of Government securities 
depends upon Treasury bill rates. But another influ- 
ence has to be taken into consideration. Trade is re- 
viving and the revival necessitates the liquefying of 
money which has been locked up temporarily in War 
Loans. The great majority of investors, including 
commercial and financial houses, have larger holdings 
of Government securities than they want. As _ the 
normal business of such firms expands, they need either 
to realise a portion of their War Loans or to raise loans 
on them, and when loan accommodation becomes 
dearer they feel compelled to sell. 


In so far as higher rates for loans tend to check 
speculation the influence is healthy, and the reaction 
that has occurred in Oil shares and other active securi- 
ties is not an unwelcome movement. It need not dis- 
turb shareholders in companies of good standing, who 
acquired their holdings generally at much lower prices; 
they can afford to ignore temporary fluctuations. 


Mexican Eagles, Burmah Oils, Shells, Dunlops, Court~ 


aulds, De Beers, Premier Diamonds, Central Minings, 
Johannesburg Investments—to name a few markei 
favourites—have not yet reached the apex of their rise. 


Dearer money has stemmed the flow of new capital 
issues, and will necessitate higher rates of interest 
being offered; but there is no check upon the reorgan- 
isation of capital of existing companies. In some cases 
the reorganisations will lead to disappointment, unless 
the companies are able in the future to distribute larger 
sums as dividends than they are now doing. 


The J. and P. Coats reorganisation of capital has 
not given unalloyed satisfaction. Briefly the scheme 
is to increase the capital from £ 10,000,000 to 
£20,250,000 by distributing 47,300,000 in free shares 
and offering £.2,950,000 at par. The £ 3,000,000 pre- 
ferred ordinary stock, which carries a 20 per cent. 
non-cumulative dividend equal to £600,000 annually, 
is to be exchanged for 3,000,000 £1 cumulative 6 per 
cent. B preference shares and 2,800,000 ordinary £1 
shares, the latter from reserve. Assuming that the 
ordinary shares receive 15 per cent. per annum, the 
interest payable will be 4180,000 on the B preference 
and £420,000 on the ordinary, making a total of 
£600,000, equivalent to the interest received on the old 
preferred stock. In addition the holders will be en- 
titled to subscribe for 700,000 ordinary shares at £1 
each. As regards the existing 4,500,000 £1 ordinary 
shares, their holders will receive an equal number of 
bonus ordinary shares and will be entitled to subsoribe 
for 2,250,000 new ordinary shares at par. 


In effect, therefore, the holder of, say, £300 pre. 
ferred ordinary stock will receive in exchange 300 £1 
B preference shares and 280 ordinary shares, with the 
right to subscribe for 70 ordinary shares at £1 each, 
while the holder of 100 ordinary shares will be given 
another 100 shares free, with the right to subscribe for 
50 more at £1 each. The existing £2,500,000 of 6 
per cent, cumulative preference shares receive no bene- 
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fits except that their security is strengthened by the 
scheme. The directors hope to maintain dividends of 
15 per cent. on the enlarged ordinary capital. There 
are doubts whether the preferred stockholders could 
claim legally such generous treatment in the matter of 
ordinary shares as is provided by the scheme, and as 
this generosity is at the expense of the existing ordi- 
nary shareholders it explains, partly, the reaction 
in the quotation of Coats ordinary. Unquestionably if 
the dividend on the new ordinary shares will not exceed 
15 per cent. the existing Coats shares were standing 
much too high at £9 each. On this basis the cost of 
2} new ordinary shares would be £9 10s. and the 
dividend 7s. 6d., or a yield of only 4 per cent., which 
is totally inadequate for an industrial ordinary share. 


The Bengal Iron and Steel Company sells its entire 
undertaking to a new company with a capital of 
£2,500,000 divided into 750,000 74 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference £1 shares and 1,750,000 ordinary £1 
shares. The existing capital is £412,350, of which 
£150,000 is in 6 per cent. cumulative preference 410 
shares and 262,350 in ordinary £1 shares. Here 
again it is proposed to raise fresh cash in addition to 
issuing bonus shares. Of the new preference shares 
150,000 are to be given to existing preference share- 
holders in the proportion of ten for each £10 share 
held and 350,000 preference shares are to be offered 
to them at par, rateably to their holdings. The ordi- 
nary shareholders will receive five ordinary shares in 
the new company for every share now held and the 
right to subscribe for one new ordinary share at par. 


The Cairn line of steamships is making a share-for- 
share bonus by capitalising 4 600,c00 of reserves, thus 
increasing the issued capital to £1,200,000. This 
company is particularly addicted to bonus issues in 
fact the capital has expanded from £400,000 to its 
present figure with only £100,000 issued for cash (at 
par) the rest being capitalisation of accumulated pro- 
fits. Incidentally, shipping shares keep very firm. 
Indo-Chinas have receded under the official denial of 
amalgamation rumours, but it is regarded as a ‘* tech- 
nical ’’ denial, which is to say, the rumour of mrobabie 
absorption by the P. and O. refuses to be suppressed. 
The Cunard Company is understcod to be extending 
its interests in the Mediterranean. 


Argentine Rails, Leopoldinas and United Havanas 
whose attractions have been emphasised from time te 
time in this column have advanced materially. B.A 
Great Southern and B. A. Western ordinary are talked 
of as prospective 7 per cent. stocks and on that 
assumed basis are still not dear. For some time there 
have been vague rumours of buying for control of the 
United Havana Company. If there be any truth in 
that, the buyers will have to make a very tempting 
offer in order to obtain a majority of the stock now that 
it is paying 7 per cent. and earning a great deal more. 
Leopoldinas have benefited from the very sharp rise 
in Rio exchange and should be good for 50 when 
freight rates go up. 


If the Aerated Bread results are any criterion, Lyons 
and even Spiers and Ponds must be doing very well. 
But it is impossible to judge how much of the A.B.C. 
prosperity is due to the absorption of Buzzards. Un- 
questionably the fresh blood has given the business a 
new lease of life: gross profits £575,000, against 
£418,000 and £289,000 for the two preceding years, 
and net profits £152,000, comparing correspondingly 
with £96,500 and £14,680; dividend, on an increased 
capital, 30 per cent., against 15 per cent. a year ago, 
and nothing two years ago. Truly a wonderful 
recovery ! 


Venture Trust, Lrp.--At an extraordinary gene- 
ral meeting held to-day (November 139) the resolutions 
unanimously passed at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing held on Tuesday, November 4, reorganising the 
company were confirmed. 
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